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HEROES OF MEDICINE - GALEN 


Beene GALEN, a great man in medicine, was born in the 
year 131. He traveled widely, returning to practice in 
Alexandria in his twenty-eighth year and removing to Rome when 
he was 32 years old. His first period of practice in Rome covered 
five years, during which he acquired great repute and received, 
for attendance on the wife of a consul, the unusual fee of 
400 pieces of gold. 

Galen returned to Alexandria but was recalled to Rome by 
Marcus Aurelius and continued practice there until he died at 
70 years of age. The books accredited to him cover medicine, 
philosophy, grammar and geometry; they carefully assemble the 
knowledge of the time, adding to it new discoveries by Galen 
based on dissections of apes and of some human bodies, and on 
experiments on living animals as to their physiologic functions. 
Many doctrines propounded by Galen governed medicine until the 
fifteenth century. 

There are many drawings and engravings of this medical 
father, but none are established as authentic. The one here shown 
was presented to the Royal College of Physicians by Lord 
Ashburton, 








The Free 
and Easy 
Adolescent 





WO types of 
adolescent 
girls stand 
out in strik- 
ing contrast, the 
easy-going, happy- 
go-lucky, care-free, | 
good-mixer type, 
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What Shall 
We Do 
With Her? 








She has few repres- 
sions or inhibitions. 
If she too blindly 
and recklessly fol- 
lows her impulses 
of the moment 
may be headed 
straight for the re- 
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| 
| 
| 





and the supersensi- 
tive, seclusive, shy, 
“shut-in” type. The 
latter tends to with- 
draw into a world 
of excessive day- 
dreaming, away 
from a too difficult 
or too drab reality, 
and the former is of 
the stuff of which modern flappers are made. 

Unlike her more sensitive sister, who is fear- 
ridden, the flapper is like a chameleon and takes 
her color from her environment; she is hale- 
fcllow-well-met, and has few scruples. Like a 
llumming bird she sips honey from every flower. 
ler elders often look on her as shallow, frivo- 
lous and unmoral, if not immoral. She is a 
thoughtless young pleasure-seeker, with little 
‘car of authority of parents, of religion or of 
conventional standards. She is apt lightly to 
assert that she will try anything once, and she 
assumes a swagger pose, and sometimes one of 
dcfiance. 

She is a reactionary to anything savoring of 
he austere, the puritanical, the midvictorian. 


The Flapper 


BY 
ecMarianna Taylor 


=k 


Acr form school or the 
state industrial 
school. Antisocial 


conduct may lead to 
her being sent there, 
or she may be com- 
mitted because her 
perplexed and _ baf- 
fled parents have 
found her to be an 
intractable and stubborn child. 

It is our job as parents and teachers to under- 
stand this product of the twentieth century, and 
not to be the shocked critic, wholly out of 
sympathy. To do this we must approach her in 


a tolerant spirit, not a prejudiced one. We 
cannot comprehend our adolescent girl and 


know her through and through without going 
back to her childhood days, for it is there, in 
the formative, earliest years, that we find the 
origins of her present reactions and modes of 
adapting herself. 

In some cases we find that, as children, these 
girls have demanded prominence and notice at 
any cost. They had to be before the limelight. 
Perhaps they solicited pity or attention, made a 
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play for sympathy, assumed the role of feigned 
invalidism. In some children a bumptiousness 
and aggressiveness were only a false front or an 
easy-to-scrape-off veneer to cover over an 
excessive timidity and feeling of inferi- 
ority—a too thin skin. Children who 

assume a Uriah Heep pose are 
perhaps the biggest egoists of 
all, overcompensating for a {/ 
subconscious conceit of no ; 
mean proportions. 

When we have studied 
our flapper and taken 
her apart, so far as we 
can, down to her basic 
ingredients out of 
which the present bat- 
ter is made, to what 
factors is she attribu- 
table, and is she so 
hopeless as some of 
her censors see her to 
be? May it not be 
that the young realists 
of today have seen 
only too clearly the in- 
consistencies of us of 
the older generations? 

These young seekers tell 
us that they hate cant and 
sham and prudishness. They 
sometimes say it is our fault 
that they have kicked out of the 
traces when they have—that we 
have too often been evasive and 
not frank with them. They tell 
us that they demand a different 
attitude, that they are more fear- 
less and more frankly in search of truth than 
generations have been in the past. Is this so? 
Are all the free and easy adolescents wholly 
devoid of the serious things of life (under- 
neath, it is true, a sometimes thick layer of 
powder and rouge) ? 

The more I see of them the more I find that 
if one goes deep enough and if one judges not 
by surface things, one comes to real stuff out 
of which character is made, despite all the 
extraneous material that has to be pushed out 
of the way before one gets to the inside. 

Oftentimes these girls are bungling and 
muddling along, by a primitive trial-and-error 
method, to find themselves. Very often they 
pose as antisocial, but it is only a pose, and they 
are not nearly so bad when one gets down to 
basic things as they would have us think. Their 
adolescent calf love is more aboveboard and in 
the open than were such things heretofore, when 
a sense of guilt, not felt today, fostered clan- 
destine affairs. 

The girl of today demands facts; she scorns 
sham, and she is not afraid of but wishes to 
understand her own major instincts. She talks 





















Chicago's healthiest adolescent 
girl is this 13 year old. 
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with her brothers of physiologic and biolo. i, 
facts with as much freedom as her grandmot),.; 
talked of spiritual values. She has come to s.¢ 
that repression has wrought havoc in the past. 
For my part, I maintain that the oldor 
generation can learn much from |)\e 

young people of today. 
Despite the mistakes they 
undoubtedly make, it sees 
clear that we are advanci) 
to a better, saner, franker 
mode of facing and de.! 
ing with the major 
issues of life. The day 
is past, fortunately, 
when the instinctive 
life can be evaded and 
denied recognition. 

The adolescent gir! 

must be taught to 

understand so far as 
possible her inner 
turmoil and cravings; 
she must be helped to 
live a_ well-balanced 
life of work and play. 
She must be steered to 
a healthy, outgoing 
VA altruism and a feeling 
; for the group. 
As puberty is the age of 
keenest sex awakening, so 
also it is the time of the most 
intense religious awakening and 
of growth in idealism and altru- 
ism. We should encourage all 
these things, for they are the 
best emotional outlets for youth. 

Most important of all, we must be so tolerant, 
understanding and unrepressed ourselves tliat 
the adolescent girl can come to us freely, with 
confidence, and will not feel, as she has in thie 
past, that taboos, prejudices and repressions 
build up an insurmountable wall between the 
generations, making them speak a differen! 
language. A destructive and negative method 
has been used too long. There have been too 
many prohibitions and thou shalt nots. 

Fair dealing wins the allegiance of the girl of 
today. A frank handling of all topics without 
prudishness and shame is the way to get en 
rapport with her. She must be brought to sce 
that everything we get in life has its price mark 
and must be paid for. She has a keen thirst for 
power, and this can be used to good purpose. 

A new ethics of work has arisen since tlic 
World War. All feel the urge to create, ‘0 
express themselves and to serve. The adolcs- 
cent girl needs encouragement to put hers: !f 
across. Her sense of fair play can be appeal: ( 
to. When she gets her values and her loyaltics 
clear, she is a product of the twentieth century 
of which it can very justly be proud. 


Underwood 
& Underwood 
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In Dealing with 
Children, Parents 
cNeed 

as Well as 


CAttachment 


Detachment 


Father 


must be eaten. 


©he Delicate 











says that the oatmeal 


ask of Child Training, 


BY CARNOLD GESELL 


HE whole delicate task of training chil- 

dren frequently is dominated by primi- 

tive conceptions. The parent pits him- 

self against the child. Training becomes 

a contest between wills. Composure and the 

amenities of the home take recurring flights out 

of the window. An unwholesome tenseness or 

sense of conflict comes between parent and 
child. 

Affection at such times does not necessarily 

leave; strangely enough, it is often exaggerated 

and injudiciously demonstrative. There are all 


sorts of curious domestic mixtures—kissing, 
threats, bribes, slapping, scolding, coaxing, 


laughter, tears, acquiescence, domineering, in- 
dulgence, anger, fear, candy and closet. 


Parent Must Be Consistent 


One may see all these various manifestations 
unfold with kaleidoscopic and dramatic swift- 
ness, in five minutes, with one parent and one 
child. If two parents and a grandparent are 
present, the action may be swifter still. In 
such episodes, it is clear that the axiomatic 
importance of a normal parent-child relation is 
just the idea that the parents have missed. They 
think of the child’s vices, of discipline, of their 
own prerogatives. The one thing they do not 
think of is the superlative importance of pre- 
serving, from day to day and from month to 
month, the most vital thing of all—a whole- 


some, consistent parent-child relationship. They 
think of a large number of specific problems 
when there is only one fundamental problem; 
namely, the normalizing of the relationship 
between the parent and the child. 

The psycho-clinic at Yale University deals 
with behavior problems in young children. 
Time after time, the clinic staff finds the par- 
ent’s complaint expressed in such a way that 
it is perfectly evident that the mother or father 
conceives the whole difficulty in governmental 
terms, as though child training belonged to 
political science, as though it were a coloniza- 
tion question of some kind. This results in 
autocratic attitudes, and a spirit of contest in 
which affection and antagonism grow side by 
side. I have seen such attitudes germinating 
between mother and child, even when the child 
was still an infant in his crib. 


Child’s Personality Being Molded 


In such cases the best thing that the parent 
can do is to restore a healthy relationship 
between himself and the child and keep it 
healthy. The actual details of child training are 
so bewilderingly numerous and so dependent on 
common sense that the parent must seek sound 
general principles. 

In their commendable zeal to emphasize the 
importance of all childhood, psychologists have 
tended to make an abstraction of the child. In 
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a certain sense “the child,” as such, does not, 
cannot exist. No matter what his hereditary 
endowment, no matter how strong his impulse 
to live, he would have no mental growth, except 
for his reactions to the persons who care for 
him. The roots of that mental growth are in 
other human beings. 

Indeed the child’s personality make-up, so far 
as it is a describable subsisting reality, consists 
in the countless conditioned reflexes, associative 
memories, habits and attitudes that he acquires 
as a result of being reared by personal beings. 
If he were never touched by ministering hands, 
if he did not see and hear the evidence of 
humanity, if he could grow up in an abso- 
lutely asocial vacuum, it is difficult to believe 
that he would have any recognizable person- 
ality make-up at all. The balance, the topogra- 
phy, the well-being of personality depend to 
a remarkable degree on the impress of other 
personalities. 

From the standpoint of mental hygiene, then, 
the growth of the child’s personality must be 
safeguarded through the preservation of a 
wholesome relationship between parent and 
child. A few errors in managing specific prob- 
lems, even some neglect and carelessness, may 
be inconsequential if the tenor and the trend of 
this relationship are good. 

Three Biologic Forms of Association 

Few organisms in nature live altogether 
alone. Their biotic, or life sustaining, environ- 
ment includes other organisms of like or unlike 
kind. Life is adaptation, and constantly this 
involves an adaptation of one life to the other 
lives that impinge on it. 





























In many homes there is a mixture of candy and 
closet; just now it is closet. 
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The biologist recognizes three interestin. 
forms of close life association or partnershi)), 
They are: 

1. Parasitism, in which one organism lives at 
the expense of the other; hookworm anid 
malaria are sufliciently familiar examples. 

2. Symbiosis, in which two creatures whic), 
feed in different ways are agreeably and bene- 
ficially associated. The rhinoceros bird and the 
rhinoceros constitute a picturesque partnership 
of this kind. 

3. Commensalism, in which there is a mutu- 
ally beneficial relation—messmates eating at the 
same table. 

The association of parent and child is a kind 
of psychobiological partnership. It is infinitely 
more complicated than a mere nutritiona! 
arrangement, but it obeys similar laws of nature. 
In abnormal instances there is an approach to 
parasitism—an excessive dependence of a child 
on his unduly anxious mother, who feeds him 
with a spoon, in every sense of the word, when 
he should be well beyond that stage. 

This, of course, is an unhealthy life balance. 
The mother may get certain emotional satis- 
factions out of the situation, but the child’s 
personality is crippled in the process. He 
cannot grow up to his mental stature unless he 
gradually acquires that independence of action 
and self-reliance that is at the basis of morale. 

Training in morale must begin in infancy, 
because self-confidence is indispensable to men- 
tal health. Parent and child must continually 
share as partners, but only in a manner that 
builds up mental fiber. The child must not only 
be weaned from i.e breast but must be gradu- 
ally put on his own mental resources. He will 
not 5e altogether mature, even as an adult, if 
he does not achieve a full measure of inde- 
pendence from his mother. 


Parents Must Be Agreed 


From the standpoint of mental hygiene, the 
family relations should be such that the child 
will not suffer either from undue dependence or 
from conflict. Conflict, doubt and insecurity 
are likely to develop in a sensitive child if there 
are frequent cross purposes between mother 
and father in the conduct of the home. The 
parents must be essentially agreed and alike in 
their treatment of the child. If there is con- 
stant divergence, there will be two parent-child 
relations in one home—a vicious situation from 
the standpoint of mental hygiene and of morals. 
The child is the very best reason for parents 
to sink all differences that interfere with the 
psychologic integrity of the home. 

To rear a child in the psychologic sense is to 
regulate the parent-child relation in such a way 
that he has a maximum chance to grow up. 
Natural affection is not enough; it too frequently 
leads astray. There must be detachment as well 
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as attachment; and the parent must ever be 
ready to assume a judicial, impersonal attitude. 

rhis, it seems, is a practical aspect of the 
problem of child management. In cases of bad 


}ehavior, of temper tan- 
trums, and of faulty 
food habits, the moth- 
ers commonly take a 


highly emotional atti- 
tude. They are impul- 


sive rather than re- 
strained, talkative when 
they should be silent, 
tense when they should 
be calm. It is the old 
story of aggressive par- 
ent versus child or child 
versus parent, when the 
problem should be 
viewed impersonally 
from the standpoint of 
habit formation. Emo- 
tional attitudes make 
innmatters worse rather 
than better, and many 
a problem would solve 
itself through calm dis- 
regard or good natured 
imperturbability. 

It is hard to convince 

















by a teacher in a nursery school. 
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There are 


dramatic improvements in child behavior under 
the skilful auspices of a nursery school. 
Such instances prove that the child is not 





If two parents plus a grandparent are present, 


the action 
swiftness. 


will 


be 


of 


the emotional type of parent, mother or father, 


of the 


value of such a policy. 


Such parents 


feel it a duty to show concern, to express dis- 
approval and to give vent to their feelings. They 


are mystified by the tranquil way in which 


a 


difficult preschool child is successfully managed 





even 


greater 


dramatic 


always intrinsically at 
fault in his behavior, 
but that he is unfertu- 
nately conditioned by 
an injudicious parent- 
child relation. When 
parents learn to take 
the calm, detached atti- 
tude of the expert 
teacher, many of the 
vexatious problems of 
the nursery will 
appear. The problems 
are vexatious 
the parents are vexed. 
Nothing will be lost if 
the emotions are curbed 
and an impersonal, 
rational attitude is as- 
sumed. Only so can 
primitive methods give 
way to better forms of 
influence. 

Here is the key to the 
delicate art of child 
training. Parents must, 


dis- 


because 


when necessary, check emotional impulse, ob- 
jectify the parent-child relation and make it 
more impersonal. 

The parent-child relation is the matrix in 


which 


shape. 


the 


young 


child’s 


personality takes 
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‘BY 
ARTHUR J. CRAMP 


E THINK of amulets, charms, talis- 


mans and phylacteries as things of 

the dim and distant past. They are 

devices that may have interested 
and even awed our ancestors 200 or 500 years 
ago, but they no longer interest us, intelligent 
citizens of the twentieth century. 

Yet today, even in our own enlightened 
country, we may doubtless find some who 
believe in the virtue of the madstone as a cure 
for hydrophobia, who have faith in the potency 
of the horse-chestnut (“buckeye”) as a pre- 
ventive of rheumatism, who are convinced of 
the value of the bag of asafetida hung around 
the neck to keep off infection, and who credit 
with magical qualities the left hind foot of a 
rabbit caught in a church yard in the dark of 
the moon. 

Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers. A 
generation that considers itself shrewd tolerates 
and makes profitable the vagaries of an Albert 
Abrams, the commercialized charlatanry of 
chiropractic and the hare-brained theories of a 
Macfadden and a 
Tilden. Evidently 
we have vet some 
“distance to go, 
medically speak- 
ing, before we dis- 
card our mental 
swaddling clothes. 

From the me- 
* tropolis of New 
\ York comes an 
\ advertising leaf- 

let, copyrighted 

by “Prof. 3. & 
ceowe = Ajapa,” who, with 
becoming mod- 

’ se ter 2eerti 2c 

Chasing Away Powder a. a gi 
(Male or Female) is guar- ; E 


anteed to drive any person ter of Science and 
from town. The World’s 












Greatest Root Worker.” The professor deals 
with the vital problems of health, business and 
love, and provides, at a price, that which pro- 
tects “against all sort of Sorcery or Ailment 
which has been failed by artificial medicines or 
Medical Treatments from Physicians.” 

From authoritative sources we learn that the 
Master of Science is a dusky hued brunet who 
appeals particularly, but by no means exclu- 
sively, to our Afro-American fellow citizens. 

Mr. Ajapa’s line consists of spell-breaking, 
spell-making and wonder-working talismans 
that may be of use to those who toil in the busy 
marts of trade or seek adventures in affairs of 
the heart. To reproduce, verbatim, a few of 
those described in his leaflet: 


Sprinkling Powder No. 1, Draws Trade (For 
DD eR nog oo 4s 06 5boae 600644 sem $100.00 


Sprinkling Powder No. 2, (Bad) Break up 
PE ED 6. dv'o0 6 ob 0'9'4 6 > ede Re emen 50.00 


Sprinkling Powder No. 3, (Good) Tying down 
ee aa, ere rer eee 75.110 


Demanding Bottle No. 1, (Male) Draws influ- 
ie Mr PL. «canis de en ehe 4.4 bakwe cee aee 25.10) 


Demanding Bottle No. 2, (Female) Draws influ- 


ST MN bc nau eo 000 6 6 ONG 466 See 25.10) 
Guffer Dust, New Moon, No. 1 (Good) Break 

CP NEE pc ad ga WS cn evebawp vue ees eb aeleee 50.010 
Guffer Dust, New Moon, No. 2 (Bad) Throw 

ee Bs ae ere ee ree “a wee 50.00) 
Chasing Away Powder, (Male or Female) 

Drive any person from Town............. 50.110) 
Black Snake Root, Fixed. For Gambling..... 25.110) 
Breaking Up Dust, (Male or Female) Breaks 

up any two persons...... PE ye che nacn.. 00.00 











UNCANNY ARE 
THE POWERS OF 
BLACK SNAKE 
ROOT AND 
BLACK CAT’S 
WISH BONE! 





This bone causes you | 
know everything that | 
going to happen to you 
says “Professor” Ajapa 
Neither the law nor you 
enemies can touch = yot 
Possessed of it, you wili 





In a crap 
game, Black 
Snake Root 
helps to woo 
Lady Luck. 


always be rich. 


Bottle No. 1, which, for a mere $25, will “dray 
influence of lady.” Bottle No. 2 of the san 
style and price is recommended for the fair sex 
as it “draws influence of man.” 


vals Love Me Quick, Fixed in proper bags; Draw ; The Tie Down Powder (Male or Female) 
and attraction quickly............ceeeseeeeees 15.00 might be considered in those not infrequent 
rO- Boss Fixed Dust, Success when looking for cases in which the matrimonial partner is of a 
ent WOU. 52554 bad + Date ola eae beenabeneuss <tse 19.00 roving disposition. In such connections one can 
, or Easy Life Powder. The Wonderful Face see the possibilities offered also in Chasing 

Prep) :idecassioeocecs eeative dass 100.00 Away Powder (Male or Female), which will 
the Just use it once and look the world in the “drive any person from town”—surely a bar- 
vho eye, draw influence of any person. Enemies: gain at $50. 

‘lu- become friends. One box of this prepara- As a defensive mechanism for the party of 
tion lasts a lifetime—three score and ten. ; ee ; : 

A lifetime of Happy Days (Sample $10.00). the third part the Master of Science dispenses 
ng, ei ’ : Bae Breaking Up Dust (Male or Female), which, he 
ans block Sy Sn ae in Business Place <o9.9) assures Us, “breaks up any two persons.” How- 
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of Black Cal's: Wish Boome... cscs ccccseress ae 1,000.00 counted on to “break up spells” and this in 
of ery os ea nice ee ee turn can be followed up by No. 2, which will 

oa hende vam car ene your enemies. You “throw spell on person.” 

will never be poor—always make plenty of Many other marvels are dispensed by this 
money. modern Merlin. Who with the money to spare 
ats Black Cat’s Ruling Hand. Throw Bad Luck on could resist sending a thousand dollars for 

D POPS MN cas 6 bao bok cet eiweses ss 100.00 Black Cat’s Wish Bone, which “causes you to 
D.00 know everything that is going to happen to 

Any aspiring business man would need _ you,” which puts you so that “no Law can ever 
5.10) Sprinkling Powder No. 1, which is guaranteed to handle you nor can your enemies” and which 

“draw trade,” while a useful adjunct would be guarantees that “you will never be poor”? 
5.000 Happy Dust, White or Grey, which “will draw One thing about the Professor appeals to our 
inoney from others to yourself.” Should one’s — sense of fair play: While his prices are high. 
00) position in the mercantile world be in a state he offers to purchase at the highest market rate 
of flux, Boss Fixed Dust will bring “success any of the numerous charms in which he deals. 
al “When looking for work.” The merchant prince, Investigation, however, has failed to disclose 
seeking more trade worlds to conquer, will what current prices are on Guffer Dust, Tie 
undoubtedly be interested in Black Cat’s Ankle Down Powder, Easy Life Powder or even the 
) 0 Dust, which, while coming high, will “draw wish bones from brunette felines. The only 
‘rade for a lifetime” if buried “in Business fact that seems to stand out is that Professor 
0 Place.” Ajapa does a flourishing trade. This in itself 
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Those who subordinate their business aspira- 
lions to social and matrimonial ambitions may 
' interested in Professor Ajapa’s Demanding 


may help us develop a becoming sense of 
humility when considering the foibles of our 
gullible ancestors. 








Horse Assn. 
of America 


The horse’s eyes are in planes almost 
parallel. Human eyes are in the same 
plane so that persons see one image wiih 
lwo eyes. 


ANY misconceptions exist in regard to 
cross eye. The most common of the 
misconceptions are: first, that both 
eyes turn in; second, that if not cor- 

rected the child will ouigrow the condition, and, 
third, that operative measures are the only 
means of cure. 

Cross eye is the turning in of one eye. It 
may be the right eye or the left eye, or one eye 
may turn in for a time and then the other, but 
at no time do both eyes turn in. Any one can 
readily demonstrate this in a case of cross eye 
by covering first one eye and then the other 
and watching the uncovered eye turn into a 
straight position. 


Can't Outgrow Cross Eye 


Untreated, the child will not outgrow the 
condition. The tendency is for the trouble to 
grow worse, and the eye that turns in may 
sooner or later become useless from disuse. As 
an eye that turns in or out from its natural posi- 
tion cannot see the object at which the other 
eye is looking, the child unconsciously stops 
using the eye that squints. Just as an arm that 
is kept in a sling for a long time will waste away, 
so the unused eye loses its function, and by 
the time it became straight, if it did become 
straight, it would be practically blind. 

The condition usually occurs at the time the 
child starts to look at close objects, such as pic- 
tures in books. It is caused by eyestrain, poor 
vision in one eye (a considerable difference in 
the vision of the two eyes), or by lack of devel- 
opment of a certain faculty in the brain. 

The majority of these cases are caused by eye- 
strain accompanying farsightedness. This was 
pointed out by an eminent ophthalmologist 
named Donders, who showed by a simple 








wo Ways of Over 


I. By Means of Glasses 


WALTER F. 
HOFFMAN 


experiment that he could produce artificial, 
temporary cross eye in normal persons by pro- 
ducing artificial, temporary farsightedness. 
Having shown that cross eye could be caused 
by farsightedness, it was only logical that it 
could be cured by relieving the farsightedness 
or eyestrain incident to it. Such proved to be 
the case in many instances. So now the eyes 
are first examined for errors of refraction and 
glasses are tried, if they are found necessary, 
before any operative procedure is attempted. 

Another advantage of correcting the condition 
with glasses, if possible, is that the cases in 
which straight eyes are secured through a pair 
of glasses not only have a perfect cosmetic result 
but perfect function as well, giving the patient 
the use of both eyes together. 

There is great advantage in being able to use 
both eyes together in viewing an object. This 
condition, called binocular vision, gives one 2 
stereoscopic picture that has depth and distance. 
Without stereoscopic vision, one would have 
no idea of depth and no ability to judge dis- 
tance. One can easily prove this for himse!f 
by closing one eye and attempting to touch with 
the extended finger a pin or nail extending from 
the wall. 

Pupils Must Be Dilated 


The physician’s examination of cross eye 
should not be undertaken without the use of 
drops to dilate the pupils, as without the use 0: 
these drops, no definite measure of the refrac- 
tive trouble could be made and therefore il 
could not be properly corrected. 

Needless to say, the glasses once fitted should 
be worn continuously until a good result is 
attained or until sufficient time has elapsed to 
prove that a good result cannot be attained by 
this means; then surgery may be employed. 
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coming, Cross Eye 


Il. By Plastic SurgerY 


EDMUND B. 
SPAETH 


S LONG as the vision in both of our eyes 
is relatively normal, or correctable to 
normal through the use of glasses, we 
have two distinct and separate images on 

the receptive membranes of the eyes, or the 
retinas. 

Let us take as an object the end pillar of a 
stairway and view it at a distance of 10 feet. 
We see with the right eye the front of that pillar 
and the entire right side. With the left eye we 
see the front, as well, and the left side (fig. 1). 
As a result the two images of this pillar overlap 
in the center but are individual toward the sides 
of the conjoined image. By an act of the uncon- 
scious mind these two images are seen with the 
brain as one image, giving us at the same time a 
sense of perspective or distance from the eye 
(speaking only of the horizontal plane), as well 
—— property of solidity and curvature to the 
pillar. 
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Private Perry’s cross eye was corrected by an 
operation, the results of which were excellent. 


If we change the object viewed to the sphere 
on the top of the pillar; we have the same visual 
conception and perception, except that it is in 
all planes. This constitutes binocular vision, or 
the ability to see one image with two eyes. 

The fusion centers enable us to combine the 
images, rejecting those portions that are super- 
fluous, into one concept. Our eyes, singly, are 
fine cameras; collectively, they are an auto- 
matic stereoscope. 

We are not born with this power of fusion, 
but it is developed early in child life. Both of 
the human eyes are in the same frontal plane, 
not like those of a horse, in which the planes are 
more nearly parallel. Hence, fusion is abso- 
lutely essential in mankind. 


Must Have Muscle Balance 


Now, in addition to the demand for good 
vision in the eyes, it is also necessary that the 
eyes work together directionally. Each mus! 
point its cornea, which is the transparent por- 
tion of the eyeball, as a gun is aimed, in such 
a manner that two lines diverging from the 
object would fall on the same anatomic points of 
the retina in each eye. This is done by means 
of the six muscles that move the eyeball within 
the bony orbit like a_ball-and-socket joint 
(fig. 2). Fusion and binocular vision are impos- 
sible without this normal and essential muscle 
balance being present. 

Any deviation of one eye from this is known 
as cross eye, or squint. The eye specialist 
speaks of it more commonly as _ strabismus. 
This squint, roughly, can be one of three differ- 
ent varieties: the eye is deviated outwardly, or 
has a divergent squint; inwardly, it is deviated 
or has a convergent squint, or one eye points 
upward and the other downward. 
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The term “cross eyes” (plural) is incorrect; 
only one eye is crossed. The patient uses the 
other or the uncrossed eye for direct vision, 
while the mate is deviating at its own sweet 
will—in or out, up or down. 

If the vision in the squinting eye is good, then 
the patient will see two images; he will have 
double vision. He k . 
cannot combine these oc 
two widely separated ’ 
images by means of ae 
his own eye muscles. soa 
This condition is in- \ 

; h 4 





tolerable. 

A simple experi- | 
ment will demon- ae 
strate this. While | | \ 
looking at this page h. \ | \ \ 
with both eyes open, #—= | } ° 
let us press lightly on ie e \) : 
one upper lid. The . ° * 
pressure should not Fig. 3 
be heavy enough to 
close the upper lid, but should be sufficient to 
displace slightly the eyeball beneath the lid. 
Double vision develops immediately, the image 
for the displaced eye moving downward with 
the depression of the eyeball. 

Double vision must be corrected by glass 
prisms worn in a spectacle frame. A prism dis- 
places the image toward its apex by bending the 
lines of light toward its base. The prisms will 
thus move the misplaced image toward its 
proper spatial position so that fusion can occur 
(fig. 3). If the deviating eye is without good 
vision, then the patient is not troubled with this 
double vision; hence prisms are unnecessary. 

As many cases of squint are due to refractive 
errors, glasses, when worn, cure the condition. 
Such cases are described by Dr. Walter F. 
Hoffman in the preceding article. 

Those cases with poor, uncorrectable vision 
in the squinting eye must be treated by an 
operation. If the vision is good in each eye and 
if glasses will not help toward the correction of 
the deviation, then the deviation can be much 
diminished through the use of surgery. In this 
way the strength of the necessary prisms can 
also be decreased and an enormous mechanical 
problem thus minified. This type of squint is 
due either to a paralysis of one of the external 
eve muscles resulting from an accident or to 
various systemic diseases. 

There is still a third type of squint in which 
surgery is properly indicated. This is the kind 
in which the power of fusion was not devel- 
oped in childhood. The vision is good in each 
eye, but the child has learned to use one eye 
for distant objects and the other eye for near 
vision. While one eye is being used, the grossly 
misplaced image of the opposite eye is blithe- 
somely disregarded; hence there is no double 
vision in cases of this type. 


\ 
‘\ 
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If these persons are operated on, a double 
vision immediately develops. The retinal posi- 
tions of the images are changed from that to 
which they were accustomed prior to the opera- 
tion, and the patient must receive a certain rigi< 
training after the operation so the ability to 
fuse may be acquired. The younger the patient, 
the more nearly perfect are the results of this 
training. 

The principle underlying all surgical mea- 
sures for squint is based on changes made in the 
muscles that move the eyeball (fig. 4). If the 
insertion or point of leverage of muscle A is 
moved to muscle position A’, on the thick white 
envelop of the eyeball (the sclera), then its 
new direction of pull will rotate the eyeball in 
the direction of the arrow. If muscle B is moved 
to position B’ simultaneously, this actual muscle 
relaxation will augment appreciably the cor- 
rected position desired, and at the same time il 
will allow some rest for the more important 
muscle A while it is in the process of healing. 

So far as results are concerned, it is im- 
material what type of operation is used. The 
degree of the squint and the underlying cause of 
it decide this, 


Eye Surgeons Use Various Methods 


Muscle A may be shortened by a tuck stitched 
into the muscle, or it may be shortened through 
the removal of a cross-section of its tendon. Or 
a third method is c > 
known as ad- 
vancement, the 
tendon being cut 
from the thick 
white envelop 
of the eyeball, 
moved forward 
toward the cor- 
nea and stitched Fig. 4 
in this advanced 
position on the coat of the eyeball. The most 
common operation is a combination of the sec- 
ond and third methods mentioned. 

All of these various methods are used by 
the different eye surgeons. In addition, most of 
them combine the work on one muscle with the 
procedure on the opposite muscle. This is 
simply a cutting of the opposite muscle to allow 
adequate retraction for a complete corrective 
rotation of the eyeball. The muscle will re- 
attach itself to the sclera and will heal in this 
new position. 

Each case demands, before the operation, 
careful study and accurate measurements. It is 
important that the surgeon be certain the opera- 
tion is necessary in each case. Surgery in squint 
should be a court of last appeal only. The 
operation, no matter which method is selected, 
offers no marked technical difficulties. Usually 
it is done under a local anesthetic; but in 
young children a general anesthetic is required. 
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A Child Is 


TO Be Born 


BY FRANK W. LYNCH 


F A woman whose periodic functions have 
been perfectly regular fails at the time due, 
it is proof presumptive that she has con- 
ceived, provided always that there has been 

opportunity. If time and events prove the diag- 
hosis correct, she may expect her child to be 
born approximately 280 days after the first 
iissed period. The experience of the medical 
world shows that a woman should be under the 
care of a physician for approximately 250 of 
these 280 days, so that both she and her baby 
tay come through in the best possible condition. 

It does not follow, however, that a woman is 
surely to have a child because she has missed 
lier period, even though many women believe 
that they can make the diagnosis from this fact 
wlone. There are other reasons for the stopping 
of periods, as nearly every woman knows. It 
is common knowledge that some girls may miss 
1 period if they catch a cold when the period 
's due, are chilled by a storm or by a cold bath, 
ov if they play basket ball, have 
' sudden fright or some violent 
‘notion. The fear of illegiti- 
‘late conception, or even the 
‘read of conception in newly 
‘iarried women, may cause, 
«though rarely, a postponement 
of the period. 


The First Article 


in a Series on 


Prenatal Care 


Any woman who has missed a period merits 
medical examination to disclose the reason. 
The idea of going to a physician at once may 
seem ridiculous to the ordinary woman. She 
would not think so if she realized the value of 
taking things in time. A physical examination 
gives opportunity not only for determining the 
reason for the cessation but also for ascertaining 
the physical condition of the woman. 

Few of us, no matter how hard we try, can 
forget that during the war our draft boards 
found 29.1 per cent of 2,510,706 men in the prime 
of life physically unfit for service. That is to 
say that 730,000 young men of the first draft 
between 21 and 30 vears of age were not even 
fit for “cannon fodder,” as the pacifist would 
say. But most of these 730,000 rejected young 
men would marry and beget children. What 
about the children? 

It does not seem reasonable to believe that 
all physical unfitness in youth is limited to men. 
The records of infirmaries and 
gymnasiums of women’s col- 
leges show that a large per- 
centage of girls are below par. 
Many would be rejected, in all! 
probability, were a draft board 
to call out women. Better 
babies demand better health 








of the parents. An expectant mother should be 
put into excellent physical condition. This 
means medical supervision, or prenatal care. 

In times gone by, it was more dangerous to life 
for a woman to have a baby than for a soldier 
to fight in battle with Napoleon. Although con- 
ditions improved, they did so gradually. How 
many of us have had grandfathers or great 
grandfathers who lad in succession two or three 
wives that died in childbirth. Conditions have 
improved tremendously with the development 
of bacteriologically clean technic, the methods 
that limit the chance of infection, but the great 
improvement in maternal and fetal mortality 
has been brought about by prenatal care. In 
nearly any hospital in the land, it will be found 
that nearly all the obstetric tragedies occur in 
women that were not under medical supervision 
during the period of the child’s development. 

The physician not only diagnoses the condi- 
tion and prepares his patient to go through it 
successfully and deliver a healthy normal 
infant, but he excludes those for whom a con- 
tinuation would either prove fatal or at least 
would seriously threaten life. Fortunately this 
last group is not large. Yet it does include 
nearly all who constitute the obstetric tragedies 
of which we daily hear. If they are excluded, 
few women will die in childbirth. 

Tragedies Can Be Avoided 

If the developing child is in the tube, or if 
the patient has kidney disease, the sooner the 
condition is interrupted the better. Nor does it 
do the patient anything except harm, if she 
has a serious heart condition or tuberculosis, to 
continue to carry the child. In most states the 
law demands a consul- 
tation of physicians be- 
fore the condition may be 
interrupted legally. 

The physician makes a 
complete examination of 
his patient when she first 
comes under his care. 
This includes the taking 
of the temperature, a 
careful examination of 
the body, and a study of 
the blood and urine. He 
also measures the pelvis 
to see if the bone cavity 
enclosed by the hips is 
large enough to permit 
the passage of a full size 
baby. He sees that she 
has not flat feet, a condi- 
tion that would cause her 
backache. It is also im- 
portant to see that there are no enlarged veins 
in the legs. Varicose veins are usually due to 
failure to prevent their development during 
pregnancy. 
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The physician should be most careful also jo 
exclude any blood disease that can be passed 
over to the child. Often the presence of suc! a 
condition is unsuspected until the blood test «‘s- 
closes it, but always if the diagnosis is ma le 
sufficiently early, the child may be spared }y 
proper medication of the mother, and the devecl- 
opment of the disease in the mother can je 
prevented. 

The physician sometimes finds conditions of 
the mother’s organs that may complicate the 
development of the child. The most common 
finding is that the womb, or uterus, is not in the 
proper position. In such event, if the diagnosis 
is made in the second month, certain exercises 
may straighten out the condition and prevent 
the organ from jamming in the pelvis, or causing 
the woman to miscarry. Tumors are infrequent 
in younger women but when present demand 
careful consideration. 

Improving the General Condition 

In case the woman passes a satisfactory phys- 
ical examination, there is much to do to improve 
her general condition. If the condition is not 
satisfactory, her physician takes measures to 
improve it. The untreated patient is usually 
below par for the first three or four months, 
owing possibly to various reactions that are 
caused by the presence of the growing child. 
She early becomes “dragged out” and tires on 
slight exertion; she requires much sleep, loses 
weight and gives other evidence of what is con- 
sidered a mildly poisoned condition. In_ the 
second half of the time she fairly blooms, and 
shows great improvement because her tissues 
act as if they had become accustomed to the 
new condition. 

From time imme- 
morial women have been 
taught that there was no 
help for this early de- 
pression. It was passed 
on by folk lore that it 
must be borne as some- 
thing that went with the 
condition. “For every 
child a tooth” is but one 
of the many examples of 
these old sayings. It 
seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that many latent 
diseases have suddenly 
flared up during this de- 
pressed condition. Every 
one knows that a run- 
down body easily picks 
up really serious infec- 
tions that could not gain 
a foothold were the person in good general 
condition. Prenatal care has demonstrated that 
most of the troubles of the early period that 
result from the so-called toxemia, or poisoning, 
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can be averted or well controlled by proper 
medical supervision. 

The first signs of the toxemia are the dark 
circles under the eyes; these usually come on 
just before the first missed period and probably 
are the first manifestation of the stomach upset 
thal appears soon after and distresses so many 
women. Older generations used this eye sign 
more often than the present. Who has not 
heard Grandmother say that Mrs. Blank looks 
as if she were going to have a child? 

For many years this stomach upset has been 
called the morning sickness, chiefly because it 
comes on soon after waking. Shortly after get- 
iting up from bed, the woman feels nauseated 
and often vomits as soon as breakfast is taken. 
The vomitus consists of a thin, white, glairy 
fluid that comes up without retching. Immedi- 
ately before vomiting, the woman complains 
that her mouth tastes acid. Headache is often 
present, especially if there is nausea without 
vomiting. 

The nausea usually comes on in waves and 
often makes the patient feel giddy, especially 
when her stomach is empty. She loses interest 
in food and develops certain food cravings. 
These food cravings are merely an indication of 
an upset stomach and disappear with the cor- 
rection of the stomach condition. The smell of 
food cooking, as well as of tobacco smoke, is apt 
to be depressing and may most readily excite 
considerable vomiting. The woman is consti- 
pated, has lost all her “pep” and finds nearly 
everything most depressing. 

Vomiting is not likely to be a major com- 
plaint. Many who have morning sickness vomit 
only occasionally and that in the morning. 
Sometimes a woman thinks that she would feel 
better if she emptied her stomach and so 
develops the habit of vomiting. This is a great 
mistake. The physician is most anxious to pre- 
vent much vomiting. It may form a most dis- 
tressing complication. 

Sometimes there is considerable salivation, or 
excess of the saliva, but this only in the rarest of 
cases becomes an important complication. 


Morning Sickness Appears Early 
The morning sickness usually comes on at the 
time of the first missed period, but is usually so 
slight that it scarcely attracts the patient’s atten- 
tion. She seldom notices it until the sixth or 
seventh week and seems surprised to discover 
that it had been present some weeks earlier. 
The ordinary morning sickness seldom lasts 
more than five or six weeks, at which time the 

Stomach settles again without treatment. 
\lany women feel better when about to have 
a child than at any other time. They look better 
too. Botticelli’s Spring and several other of his 
Paintings that are less well known were drawn 
from women who were going to have children. 
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Yet most physicians who see many such 
women feel that even the so-called morning 
sickness, to say nothing of actual vomiting, is 
a needless complication. They think that it 
runs the patient down and makes it easier for 
her to catch cold or even more serious infec- 
tions, to say nothing of the fact that it makes 
her feel quite miserable. The condition is 
responsible for teeth troubles, because teeth 
decay most readily in a highly acid mouth, 
especially if the patient is in a run-down condi- 
tion. The acid mouth is only one phase of the 
morning sickness. 

Other Early Symptoms 

The physician can treat successfully this 
stomach condition by proper diet, frequent feed- 
ings and comparatively little medication. The 
patient’s strength is preserved, and she more 
quickly returns to a normal condition. The sav- 
ing of teeth alone is one of the most important 
considerations. 

There are, of course, other early symptoms, 
such as breast changes and frequent desire to 
empty the bladder. The former is due to the 
development of the milk glands, so that the 
woman may nurse her baby, while the latter 
results because the growing womb now takes 
up much of the space formerly used by the 
bladder. These symptoms are never distressing 
and do not demand much, if any, attention. 

Any sensible woman can see the value of 
utilizing the tremendous advances in medicine 
that have been open only for comparatively few 
years to women who bear children. The wise 


woman, as soon as she discovers the first signs, 
will put herself under the care of a competent 
physician for her own and her child’s sake. 
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HERE was a time, not so far back as 

the neolithic age, when it was possible to 

describe a woman’s hair in terms of 

simple colors. The blonde, the brunette, 
the auburn tresses and the chestnut hair just 
about covered the gamut of the crowning female 
glory. 

Those days are gone. Nowadays, you must 
further qualify your description. If you speak 
of a blonde, the question arises whether she is 
a Mae Murray or a drug-store blonde. The 
brunette of today may have been a muddy 
blonde yesterday. Not all red-haired girls 
necessarily have fiery tempers; some of them 
use henna. Bleached blonde, dyed brunette and 
henna redhead are just a few of the compound 
descriptions that the complexities of modern 
civilization have added to such a simple matter 
as the color of the hair. 


Attempts to Correct Nature’s Mistakes 


Social and marital success apparently requires 
that a woman have hair of the proper color and 
shade. Nature frequently makes a mistake and 
must be corrected. Hence comes the use of 
hair dyes. 

It is not only the women who resort to hair 
dyes. Recently I met a callow blond youth 
who dyed his hair a jet black. The flapper 
whom he was courting simply could not tolerate 
a man who did not resemble Rudolph Valentino, 
and so the poor fellow felt that he must either 
dye his hair or languish with a broken heart. 
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Market Flooded 
with Poisonous 


Preparations 


| BY 
FREDERIC 
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The movie 
ticket seller is 
apt to be a drug- 
store blonde. 


Hair bleaches and dyes may conveniently be 
divided into the following four classes: 

1. Peroxide of hydrogen, for the bleached 
blonde. 

2. Henna, the great-grandmother of all hair 
dyes. 

3. Dyes that contain various poisonous metals, 
particularly lead. 

4. The master culprit of them all, the aniline 
dye paraphenylendiamine, used to dye the hair 
a Valentino black. 

With regard to the peroxide bleach, little need 
be said. Bleached hair is probably an indis- 
pensable qualification of the movie ticket seller 
and the quick lunch cashier; if so, it has some 
justification. But why should a girl choose to 
parade around 
virtually wear- 
ing a label 
reading, ‘‘See 
how I bleached 
my hair”? 

Bleaching the 
hair does not 
do a great deal 
of harm. The 
hair is apt to 
become dry and 
lusterless, but 
there is no in- 
terference with 
its growth. The 
only fair criti- 














Touching up the gray 
hairs in the basement bar- 
ber shop. 
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the Hair Dyes 


Safe Thing Is 
to Use None 
of Them 


D 


The flappers 
adore him, since 
his hair is a Val- 
entino black. 


cism that can be made of the practice of bleach- 
ing the hair with peroxide is that it is bad taste. 

Some women are born with red hair; others 
acquire it. Henna-furnishes the means of 
acquisition. The henna extract is obtained 
from the powdered leaves of the plant. It is one 
of the oldest of all the hair dyes. In the Orient, 
the women stain their nails, finger tips and eye- 
lids with henna; the men use it to dye their 
beards. 

! once admired the beautiful auburn tresses 
of a flapper in a restaurant and tactlessly men- 
tioned the fact to the lady whom I was accom- 
panying. She gave me a look of withering 
scorn and said, “That’s henna! Are you blind?” 
That remark just 
about expresses 
the status of 
henna as a dye. 
The hair colora- 
tion produced by 
henna is not sat- 
isfactory, for the 
reason that it is 
not uniform. 
When it is de- 
sired to stain the 
hair any one of 
the various 
brown shades, a 
combination of 
henna and indi- 
go is employed. 











Grandma visits the 
veauty shop and emerges 
with henna tresses. 























Henna is not harmful or poisonous to any 
great extent, although all dyes take some of 
the life out of the hair. The principal objec- 
tions to the henna dyes are artistic rather than 
hygienic. 

In the days when “Sweet Adeline” was the 
popular song, most of the hair dyes on the 
market contained a generous sprinkling of lead. 
Many of them still do. Since lead may cause 
violent disturbances of the stomach and bowels, 
severe anemia, paralysis of the nerves and 
insanity, dyes containing it cannot be called 
harmless. 

I can well remember, back in my student days, 
when the professor brought into the clinic three 
middle-aged men with lead poisoning. The first 
was a plumber; the second, a painter. But the 
third man, and he was the sickest of them all, 
had been poisoned by repeated applications of 
dye to his gray hair. The professor summed 
up by querying, “The plumber must solder, the 
painter must paint, but must the dyer die?” 

The poison most commonly found in _ the 
hair dyes sold today is the aniline dye para- 
phenylendiamine. This agent is also used for 
the purpose of dyeing furs brown or black. 
Paraphenylendiamine will unquestionably dye 
hair or fur black, and it will make a good job 
out of it, so far as the dyeing is concerned. It 
will dye an albino’s hair a Valentino black. 
But it causes violent inflammation of the skin 
and symptoms of poisoning, sometimes even 
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death. In cases of paraphenylendiamine poison- 
ing, the whole face suddenly becomes burning 
red and the eyelids swell to such enormous pro- 
portions as to close the eyes. 

In Germany, the sale of paraphenylendiamine 
was forbidden by law in 1906. Since that time, 
it has also been prohibited by France and 
Austria. In America, there is no federal legis- 
lation against the sale of hair dyes and furs 
containing this violent poison. The Food and 
Drugs Act will not protect the consumer, for 
hair dyes are not classed as drugs. The innocent 
woman who has her hair dyed is_ therefore 
entirely at the mercy of unscrupulous manu- 
facturers and her own bad judgment. 


Cases of Poisoning Not Rare 


Cases of poisoning from paraphenylendi- 
amine are far from rare. Dr. H. N. Cole of 


Cleveland, in reporting two cases of poisoning 
from a hair dye containing this chemical, com- 
mented on the fact that thirty-two cases of para- 
phenylendiamine poisoning were reported to 
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the American Medical Association in a period 
of a little more than six months. 

There is only one decision that the American 
woman can logically make with reference to 
hair dyes; that is, never to use them. The 
market is flooded with poisonous preparations, 
Even some of the beautifiers that are labeled 
henna dyes have been found to contain para- 
phenylendiamine, lead or other poisonous sub- 
stances. The labels cannot be trusted. 


Need for Reform 


If the public were protected by proper legis- 
lation prohibiting paraphenylendiamine and 
other poisons used in the preparation of hair 
dyes, or if the manufacturers had as much 
interest in the safety of their product as they 
have in increasing sales, it would be an entirely 
different question. But, under existing condi- 
tions, it should be the policy of American 
women to boycott all hair dyes. Then, and 
then only, will the manufacturers’ consciences 
awaken to the need for reform. 
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Sing a song of calories, 
Pockets full of pie— 

l:verybody’s sneaking things, 
Eating on the sly! 


Mother is reducing, 
So is sister Mat; 
Every one is keeping tab 
Underneath her hat. 
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eA CALORIC COMPLAINT 


BY Wright Field 
© 


Sing a song of calories, 
Pockets full of pie— 

Even Pa is sneaking things, 
Eating on the sly; 

For, he says, while they get thin, 
He doesn’t want to die! 
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When you see a “confab,” 
You know what it’s about; 

It will be somebody thin 
Telling some one stout. 





“You can lose a dozen pounds 
In a week or so— 

And really, I am not at all 
Hungry, dear, you know!” 
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It Is Important 


for Some to Know 
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How to Gain Weight 


BY Laura A. CMiller 


N THIS day, when plumpness 
has become old fashioned, it 
is none the less true that 
there are people who are- 

anxious to increase their weight. 

A few weeks ago a young 
woman told in my presence how, 
when it was impressed on her 
that her health demanded it, 
she had increased her weight 
10 pounds in a few months. She 
had looked in vain for magazine 
articles advising her what to do to bring this 
about. She found many on how to reduce but 
none on how to increase her weight. Finally, 
she had taken the suggestions for reducing and 
had done just the opposite. This is one way to 
find help, but many will not have the patience 
to apply it, even if they think of such a method. 
It is to aid those who need to increase their 
weight that this article is written. 

That there are many who need to increase 
their weight is evident from the large percentage 
of young people in colleges and universities who 
are below what statistics show to be the best 
weights for those under 25 years. The fad of 
being thin is being carried too far by young 
girls. Many who are underweight have never 
experienced the joy of life that is theirs when 
they bring their average weight to a higher 
level. Each year students are breaking down 
under the strain of college life who should not 
do so and would not, in all probability, had they 
a greater store of reserve tissue for the added 
stress that comes in those first years of life 
away from home. 

There are also people in later years of life 
who need information to guide either them- 
selves or those under their charge, in putting 
on a greater store of body fat. 


Two Ways of Gaining Weight 
Two general principles may be observed in 
a scheme for putting on weight, just as there 
are two general ways of becoming rich. One 
May either decrease his expenses below his 





Stuff, even as geese are 
stuffed. 


present income or increase his 
income above his expenses. The 
food one eats daily is to be lik- 
ened to the income; the daily 
expenditure for motion, work and 
body heat is to be compared to 
the expenses. 

The expenses can be reduced. 
Six suggestions for the use of less 
energy, which still permit a per- 
son to live his usual life, follow: 

1. Slow up, exercise less and 
learn to relax. The real reason that most peo- 
ple acquire fat as the years pass is, not that they 
eat more, but that they slow down. If they are 
over 30 they can note changes that have come 
over them since they were 20. They probably do 
not run up the steps, play as many vigorous 
games as formerly, or hike as much. In com- 
paring almost any mother and daughter, or 
father and son, one can note the slowing up that 
has come about in the parent. The baby kicks 
all of his waking hours, the adolescent much of 
the time, the youth often, but the older person 
only kicks sometimes. So one may reduce his 
expenses by voluntarily expending less, by 
slowing up. 


2. Sleep more at night, or take a daily rest 
period. The rest 
period may be in 
the morning or 
the afternoon, 
but most people 
find it accepta- 
ble near the mid- 
dle of the day. 


3. Ride more 
and walk less. 
Many persons 
find to their dis- 
may that a su- 
perabundance of 
fat comes on 
when they begin 
to ride to work. 
It may be only a 





Abandcn tennis and take 
up croquet. 
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few blocks to walk but it takes about twice as 
much energy to walk as to sit. So one may 
ride to plumpness. 

4. Sit more and stand less. Most tasks can be 
done as well sitting as standing, and the energy 
expenditure for standing is about 15 per cent 
greater than that for sitting. If a man will sit 
out some of the dances and exercise his wits 
to entertain his companion, his muscles will get 
a rest. If, instead of lingering on the walk to 
say good night, he sits in the porch swing or 
drops down on the steps, he is saving energy. 

3. Choose less violent forms of play and exer- 
cise. One may abandon such games as tennis 
for a while and take up croquet. He can do 
more minuets and slow waltzes and fewer 
Charlestons. One young woman, somewhat too 
fat to please her, says that she finds the Charles- 
ton her best reducing exercise. So in a quest 
after fatness, one should shun it. 

6. Go to bed for a few weeks, if it can be 
arranged. Lying awake in bed requires about 
25 per cent less energy than does sitting up. The 
so-called rest cure of some hospitals is chiefly 
just that: The patient is kept in bed and fed 
a good diet in good quantities. To stay at home 
and do it for oneself costs less money and 
brings less worry to friends. 

Many find this method, the reduction of the 
expenditures, the most comfortable way of gain- 
ing in weight. But, if a person is young and in 
normally youthful spirits, he may not find it 
easy to slow up, sleep more, ride more, sit more, 
exercise mildly or take a vacation in bed. It is 
too much fun to run at top notch speed, and 
there are too few hours in the day as it is with- 
out taking more of them for sleep. For these, 
the other principle is the one to apply—raising 
the income. 


Eating More Food 


How can the income be raised? As in the case 
of raising cash incomes the effort required to 
do this may make use of all a person’s mental 
equipment, but it really is not so hard if he has 














Stay in bed for a few weeks and eat good food 
in good quantities. 
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a good cook to aid 
him or attractive 
places to eat, as the 
chief thing to do is 
to eat more food. 

The first thing to 
be recommended 
on such a program 
is to eat three large 
meals. Many per- 
sons for one reason 
or another either 
omit breakfast al- 
together or take a 
very small one. 
Breakfast should 
be eaten regularly, and it should be a big meal 
of about the same food value as the dinner. 
The lunch or supper also should be a hearty 
meal, not merely a snack. 

A number of difficulties may be met in 
increasing the diet, but at least 90 per cent of 
healthy people can raise their weight by eating 
more food. 

One of the difficulties most commonly met is 
that of insufficient appetite. When more food 
is urged on such persons they say, “But I do not 
want it, and if I have no appetite for it, it will 
do me no good.” This is a mistake. The appe- 
tite is not necessarily a good guide for either the 
amounts or kinds of food. All are familiar with 
many examples of perverted appetites—people 
who yield to the appetite for food, condiments 
or drugs that do serious injury to the health. 

Forced feeding succeeds in fattening animals 
and fowls, so why not expect il to succeed with 
human beings? Toulouse, France, is famous for 
its paté de foie gras. This is produced by 
literally pouring food through a funnel down 
the throats of geese until they are stuffed and 
become abnormally fat, especially in the liver, 
which is the part used for the noted delicacy. 
Philip Hawk has tried out the effect on the 
digestibility of food eaten in unattractive sur- 
roundings and in the presence of foul odors. 
He finds that it is as completely digested as if 
the surroundings were attractive when it was 
eaten. So one should eat that quantity of food 
that will give the desired results, not merely 
such an amount as will meet one’s desire for 
food. 






Ride more and walk less. 


Increasing the Capacity 


Vitamin B is sometimes spoken of as _ the 
appetite vitamin. Dr. Amy Daniels finds thal 
she gets good results from using foods rich in 
this vitamin with the little patients in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Children’s Hospital. A glass of 
orange juice at 10:30 a. m. and at 5 p. m. will 
increase the appetite for the next meal. Some 
persons obtain this vitamin from yeast, but i! 
is present in the watery juices of almost all 
fruits and vegetables and is much more accep|2- 
ble from these sources than from yeast. 
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\ second difficulty often met is too small a 
capacity. This may be real or imaginary. 
Stomachs are not all of the same size, and 
all are susceptible of considerable distention. 
\\len one is accustomed to taking small meals, 
he has the feeling of satisfaction when the usual 
amount is taken. If he is trying to increase the 
amount of food taken, he should eat beyond a 
sense of satisfaction; he should eat to the limit, 
and then force down a little more food, thus 
resorting to the method of goose feeding. 

Qne young woman, who raised her weight 
25 pounds in a year, said she ate until she felt 
full, then shut her eyes and swallowed some 
more. She is convinced that most people are 
thin, not because their ancestors were, for she 
had two or three such generations behind her, 
but because they do not have sufficient determi- 
nation to stay with a program that will raise 
their weight. It is amusing to see people refuse 
to follow advice in their homes as to what to 
eat to gain in flesh, but, when put in a hospital 
under a doctor’s directions and the care of a 
nurse, execute the orders, eat and grow fat, 
often when combating a disease at the same 
time. It can be done in almost every case. 

Another way to overcome the difficulty of a 
limited capacity is to have more frequent meals. 
\ midmorning or midafternoon or a bedtime 
lunch, or perhaps all three, may be added, and 
a person can take more food in five small, than 
in three large, meals. 

Further difficulties may be met in minor 
digestive disorders. These may interfere with 
taking more food, but in spite of most of these, 
the food will finally be as well utilized by the 
body. 

Not only must one consider the amount of 
food he is taking, but also he must consider the 
kind of food. That all of the oxidizable foods 
—protein, fat, carbohydrate—will produce fat 
in the body when taken in excess of that amount 
needed for energy has been proved by experi- 
mentation. Meat, eggs, milk, which are chiefly 
protein; butter, bacon, suet, which are largely 
fat; bread, potatoes, sugar, which are chiefly 
carbohydrate, will all make fat. However, they 
differ as to their ability to do this. 


Should Choose Concentrated Foods 


ats are the most concentrated, so weight for 
Weight they are the most efficient, but calory for 
calory carbohydrates are the most efficient in 
Producing fat, and proteins the least. This is 
chiefly due to the stimulating properties of the 
Protein foods, which cause body fires to burn 
ala greater rate and so leave less material avail- 
able for storage as fat. 

(he diet should be well selected, including 
daily some from each of the various groups of 
foods. These groups are: (a) meat, milk and 
ecus; (b) fruits and vegetables, some of these 
uncooked, daily; (c) fats, cream, butter and fat 
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foods; (d) sweets, including jams, jellies, candy, 
cakes and sweet dry fruit. 

More concentrated foods should be used in 
order to increase the calories but not the bulk 
of the diet. Fatter meats, richer sauces, such 
as milk gravies, hard sauce, drawn butter sauce, 
more cream, more cheese, extra butter in vege- 
tables and sauces, and more sugar in desserts 
and beverages will help. Fluid foods, such as 
milk, cocoa, chocolate or punch, should replace 
such beverages as water, tea, coffee and coca 
cola, which do not add to the calorific value at 
all, but which do increase the rate of oxidation 
and so rather hinder than aid in increasing the 
weight. If a person must have coffee or tea, 
he should use more cream and sugar in il, or 
use it as the South Americans do to flavor the 
milk. 

Need Plenty of Eggs, Cream and Butter 

A raw egg, slightly beaten, may easily be 
added to several of the fluid foods to raise their 
‘alorific value, while it affects the quantity very 
little. Heavy cream in place of top milk may 
be served on cereals, and the cereals may be 
cooked in milk rather than water. Butter cake 
is better than plain sponge cake, and pie, plum 
pudding, ice cream and rice puddings may be 
substituted for sherbets, gelatin and_ jello 
desserts. Mayonnaise and boiled salad dress- 
ings, rather than plain vinegar, should be used 
for salads. One may even take straight olive 
oil after meals, as it is often ordered by the 
physician, but most people prefer to use it in 
salad dressings. Cream soups, bisques and 
chowders should be substituted for clear soups, 
such as bouillon. 

Dry fruits are of greater calorific value and 
are less bulky than the fresh fruits, but the 
latter should not be omitted entirely. Dried 
fruits may be chopped and added to cereals, 
breads, puddings and salads or they may be 





Take a siesta; the hobo thrives on it. 
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‘aten as confections. At the soda fountain one 
should order fruit beverages, malted milk, sun- 
daes or ice cream and not coca cola, sherbets or 
ices. Lactose may be used to sweeten beverages. 
It is not so sweet to the taste as cane sugar, but 
is as high in calories. Candy and nuts help a 
person to put on pounds. 


Value of Milk in Gaining Weight 


Conversely to this, one should reduce the 
amount of bulky, watery foods. Possibly the 
emphasis in the popular literature that has been 
placed on the importance of fruits and vege- 
tables in the diet during the past few years has 
resulted in too large a proportion of these in 
the diets of those who are underweight. They 
are valuable foods but will “crowd the house” 
and give little calorific value in return. They 
are depended on for much of the mineral and 
vitamin content of the diet, so if they are 
reduced in quantity there is more need for cer- 
tain other foods to be used. 

If a pint of milk is used each day, one may 
forget the calcium and vitamin A that fruits and 
vegetables supply. This quantity of milk also 
supplies a goodly amount of vitamin B, perhaps 
some C, and about one third of the phosphorus 
for the day. If one eats some red meat, some 
glandular organs, such as liver, certain dried 
fruits, such as prunes, and some molasses, he 
has excellent sources of iron from these more 
concentrated foods. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
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should not be omitted entirely, lest one miss 
vitamin C, and the diet be so lacking in cellulose 
as to interfere with proper bowel action. 

The real value of milk in the diet is not 
generally understood. It is a food, not a 
beverage in the sense that tea is a beverage. It 
is valuable for many essentials of an adequate 
diet, for its calcium, its phosphorus, its protein 
and its vitamins. Its proteins are especially 
valuable, supplying all the amino-acids neces- 
sary for the body. It has a small proportion of 
iron, but what it has is well utilized by the body. 
Its bland flavor permits its use continually and 
in many ways. It is a cheap food at 15 cents 
a quart. 

Milk Alone Is Not Enough 

But milk is not a sure panacea for “skinni- 
ness.” It often happens that one can_ take 
the needed extra calories by adding milk alone 
to the diet, but unless it replaces something 
of less value, or is an addition to the full diet, 
it will not increase the weight. Many who 
are missing something very important out of 
their diets continue to do so because they think 
that milk makes fat. A person is better off if 
he uses milk, but he may use milk and remain 
as thin as a shadow if the total calorific value 
of the diet is not right. 

The important thing in gaining weight as in 
reducing is for one to set his mind to the prob- 
lem, decide on a good course and stay with it. 
He will have every reason to expect success. 








HYGEIA HEALTH 








All photos must be in by June 15, 1926. No person may submit 
more than three photos. Send them to Health Photo Editor, HyGeta, 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, I1l. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


HOTOGRAPHS 

like this are 
coming in every 
day to compete in 
the HyGe1a Health 
Photo Contest. 
Have you sent 
yours yet? 

Any picture or 
snapshot that has a 
health message in 
sports, recreation 
or daily health 
habits is eligible 
and may win one 
of the cash prizes 
of $15, $10 and $5 
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By 
James Edward “Rogers 


MERICANS are often apt to be 
extremists. They are off with 
the old loves and on with the 
new with lightning changes. 

Today they indulge in formal gym- 
nastics; tomorrow in all of their work they 
become informal. Once the German and 
Swedish systems held the physical training 
teachers enthralled. Now sports and games and 
highly competitive forms of athletics seem to 
hold sway. The need is for a full balanced 
program that includes the best of all systems. 

Just now recreational and physical educa- 
tional programs are given over largely, if not 
entirely, to organized sports. Gymnasiums are 
taken up with basketball and volley ball tourna- 
ments. Playgrounds are occupied with sched- 
uled games of leagues in baseball. Baseball, 
football, soccer, basketball, volley ball and 
tennis hold the center of interest. They mean 
teams, tournaments, leagues, cheer leaders, 
rallies, medals and glory. One seldom sees only 
marching drill, formal gymnastics or appa- 
ratus work; it is easier to hand the boys a 
basketball and let them play throughout the 
gym hour. The playfield in the park is always 
used by the scheduled games. 


sports. 


Old-Fashioned Games Disappear 


Surveys in many towns and cities through- 
out the country show that for the last ten 
years children have not been playing the old- 
fashioned games. They have never heard of 
Pom pom pull away. Shinny is a foreign word. 
The boys are not playing prisoner’s base, steal- 
Ing loot, pee wee, duck on the rock, hill dill, 
run sheep run, cops and robbers, and the 
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Boyhood is the time for boyhood games; not for college 


many active low organized games that once 
formed part of the play life of every American 
boy. 

These games were part of the play tradition 
of the country. They were largely chasing 
games demanding “sides” and captains and 
goals. They were the stepping stones in play 
progression to the organized sports. The boys 
from 6 to 11 prepared themselves for the team 
age of 12. Now boys are plunged directly into 
highly specialized sports under strenuous com- 
petition. Leagues are being pushed down into 
the “Big Injun” age and are robbing the boy of 
his natural growth and development. Likewise, 
many girls’ games are rapidly disappearing, 
such as O’Leary, hop-scotch or rope jumping. 
Simple Games Prepare for Organized Sports 

This plea for the promotion of low organized 
games is not made only because they are neces- 
sary as preparatory training for organized 
sports that naturally start at 12 and are in full 
swing during the high school age of 15, when 
the age of loyalty sets in. Nature has ordained 
that certain periods of infancy and youth train 
and prepare for the next. The period from 
6 to 11 years is set aside for simple games of 
competition that will have present the element 
of play and yet discipline. 

The game prisoner’s base is not only good 
training for a boy to follow the leader and give 
cooperation to his team mates, but it develops 
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the lungs for running, and promotes coordi. 
nation, agility, quickness in thinking, dodging 
and feinting. It is good football practice. jj 
the elements of the major sports are found jp 
these low organized games. 

Several reasons exist why single games are 
vanishing so that our sons and daughters know 
little of the fun and games of their pareits, 
Streets are no longer safe because of pavements 
and quiet, balloon-tired automobiles. The old 
sand lots where boys once played Indian, 
built caves, roasted potatoes and played duck 
on the rock are gone. The movies now hold 
attention. Once, children had to entertain 








themselves, and they found amusement and i 
pleasure in old-fashioned plays and games, 
Today, youth is sophisticated because of com- Ky 
mercialized amusements. Another reason for 


this change is imitation of college sports. The 
great attention given to college stars forces 
the high school and grammar school lad to ape 
and to worship the major sports. 


Should Play for Fun Not to Win 


pe Fiat 


Nature has ordained that infancy has a pur- 
pose in growth and development. It has marked rh 
the age period of 6 to 11 as one to be given over 


largely to the low organized games in which 
boys and girls may learn the rudiments of team J 
play and competition. At the same time they 
are enjoying a game with all its fun, shoul- 
ing and joy. The play element rather than the FT 
win element dominates. Today, in school sports 
the win spirit is ever present, and unfortunately 
it comes first. This is the grave danger in the 
athletic life of educational institutions today. | 
In elementary schools and on playgrounds — 
those games that once were the rich inheritance 
of the youth of this country should be promoted. 
The playground leader knows that this is not 
easy to do because the boy is reading about Red 
Grange and the other stars of grid- 
iron and track. The newspaper pub- 3 
licity of Tildens, Weismuellers, Be 
Wills, Rays, and the hundred others 
starts the boy early, much too early, 
to become an athlete. z 
The simple games that promote fy 
health, sportsmanship, fine fun, 
coordination, alertness, physical 
growth, and have none of the dan- 
gers of a too early sophistication in 3 
highly organized sports, must be kcp! Hy 
alive. They have values not found 
in individualistic games, commercial- 
ized amusements and organized 
sports. They are elemental and (i- 
rect and yet are founded on funda 
mental instincts, such as runniig, 
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Nee '~ 4 climbing, dodging, throwing, hitting, 
: “2 grasping. The proper developmen! 
Photos Courtesy Bureau of Recreation, Chicago Board of Education of these instincts in happy play 1S 


Feel pity for the boy who has never played duck on the rock. essential to American childhood 
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The Y. M. C. A. of Chicago 


The field south of the old farmhouse was a fine place to play fox and geese. 


It is a calamity that little is being done 
throughout organized physical education and 
recreation systems to keep alive active interest 
and participation in the good old games. Boys 
and girls do not know the games nor do they 
care to play them. 

Some interesting efforts toward promoting 
these games are being made in Chicago. But 
this revival needs to grow and to be spread 
with vigor. Otherwise the present generation 
will not know or enjoy the training of these 
ancestral instinctive games, which are funda- 
mental in the play lore of the nation. Return 





to the old games means better health, more 
happiness and a finer citizenship. Neglected, 
it means more materialism, more sophistication 
and less joy. Boys and girls must learn the 
play spirit in these early vears. It cannot be 
learned later than 12. 

One sad thing about mature life in this coun 
try is that adults have lost the play art. They 
must be entertained. They pay to be amused. 
They do not know how to relax. The reason is 
that they lost the art when nature gave it to 
them during the years from 6 to 11. This is the 
tragedy and the challenge. 














Health Superstitions 


of the 


Italian 


Immitrant 


BY 


DOROTHY GLADYS 
SPICER 


Y. W. C. A. Photo Service 


“Why go to the hospital to die,” asks Angelo of the social worker, “when 


the ‘Holy Hand’ will cure me for $75?” 


EALTH workers with Italian immi- 

grants meet with many superstitions 

and firmly established customs, any 

attempts at the breaking down of 
which are regarded with suspicion. Infinite tact 
and patience are necessary. 

Little can be accomplished by trying rudely 
to uproot prejudice. Successful health workers 
are more and more carefully studying the 
psychologic and historical background for the 
prejudice and introducing new customs on the 
basis of intelligent understanding of Old World 
ideas. They try never to interfere with any 
ancient health custom that is harmless and they 
try always to relate their teaching to the teach- 
ings with which these people are already 
familiar. 

Overcoming Food Prejudices 


One of the most perplexing problems is the 
modification of the foreign family’s food pro- 
gram. The average Italian peasant in his own 
country eats a balanced diet of milk, or native 
sour wine, coarse bread, cheese, fruit and fresh 
vegetables, the last either raw or cooked in oil. 
When he comes to this country, he is likely to 
substitute coffee for milk, to add meat and 
heavy foods and to eat fewer fresh vegetables. 

This change, while not desirable, is almost 
inevitable. Meat and coffee, luxuries in most 


European countries, are plentiful in America; 
vegetables purchased in city markets are less 
tempting and more expensive than _ those 
gathered fresh from home gardens. His man- 
ner of cooking also changes. American stoves 
and cooking utensils make frying an easier and 
more logical method of procedure than the more 
healthful baking or roasting in the coals, habit- 
ual in Europe. 
Weaning Them from Cooking in Oil 

Italians, as a rule, get less wholesome out- 
door exercise in this country than at home, and 
the amount of oil to which they have been 
accustomed is now more than they can digest. 
To wean them from it gradually, the health 
worker teaches the housewife how to cook vege- 
tables so that their fullest mineral values will 
be retained and, not to deprive the family of the 
accustomed flavor, suggests that a little oil be 
poured on the vegetables after they are cooked. 

Perhaps the greatest struggle comes in per- 
suading the mothers that milk is better than 
coffee for babies. A certain Italian mother was 


with great difficulty deterred from including 
black coffee in the diet of a child suffering from 
malnutrition, as she thought this beverage was 
a tonic that would strengthen the child. 

The health worker must resort to various 
tactics to emphasize the value of milk. One 
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It is a delicate matter to 
preserve respect for old 
Italian customs and at the 
same time to break down 
slavishness to them. 
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successful district nurse appeals to the mothers’ 
respect for old country customs and the older 
generation. 

“Have you forgotten already,” she says, “how 
your mother always gave you milk to drink in 
Italy and how fat and rosy you were? Ting-a- 
ling, the little bells sounded through the village 
streets, and your mother ran out to meet the 
goat man and buy you milk. And sometimes, as 
a special treat, don’t you remember his driving 
the goat right up to the very door and milking 
the animal into your uplifted mouth instead of 
into the bowl?” 

Again, she reasons, “You know how the doctor 
ordered Alphonso to drink black coffee to make 
his heart go faster? Just think of giving a 
little baby as big a dose as Alphonso! Why, it 
would make its heart beat very, very fast.” 

When the Italian mother is advised to give 
her children oatmeal she grows angry, for in 
Italy oatmeal is given only to pigs. One dieti- 
tian tells the mother that here in America even 
the babies of the wealthiest families are brought 
up on oatmeal or some other cereal; that cereal 
is needed to make the child’s brain grow and 
help produce the muscle, fat and blood neces- 
sary to its development and growth. She also 
demonstrates how cereal may be cooked at 
night and warmed up in the morning, teaches 
the use of oatmeal as thickening in the accus- 
tomed tomato soup, and shows how a delicious 
oatmeal muffin may be made. Raisins, tomato 
or fruit juices and brown sugar are valuable 
aids for making cereals popular. 


Depend on Saints to Cure 


Italian peasants often have more faith in the 
power of saints to cure disease than they have 
in modern hygienic methods of keeping well. 
Even when these immigrants are willing to 
adopt new methods, the saints come in for their 
share of the glory. 

Maria, a young girl who was not strong, for 
three years had celebrated the annual festival 
of San Rocco, the saint who makes one well if 
one walks in his procession for three successive 
summers carrying in the hand a replica of the 
diseased portion of the body. Acting on advice 
to eat fresh vegetables, after a few months she 
became quite well and for the first time passed 
an entire summer without illness. 

To the social service worker Maria said, “This 
year for the first time I have gone through the 
summer without sickness. My sister is lots 
better too. She used to have to put color on 
from a box. Now she doesn’t. Mother says it 
is due to San Rocco, but I don’t know whether 
it’s because of the saint or the vegetables!” 

Diet reform is a slow process among Italian 
families because old food customs are deep 
rooted and new ones are bothersome to learn. 
However, continuous visiting, demonstrations in 
homes and at health centers and special health 
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training of the school child are beginning to 
accomplish successful results. A grocery store 
in the heart of one of New York’s congested 
Italian districts reports an increased demand 
for cereals, dark bread and dark macaroni, 
which is an encouraging testimony to the efforts 
of the nearby health center. 

The average Italian immigrant dreads the 
hospital as a lonely place where one is sent to 
die, not to get well; where one must submit 
to unpleasant food and odors; where all sorts 
of experiments are tried on unwilling victims, 
and where the “black bottle” is passed when 
doctor or nurse want quietly to put a trouble- 
some patient out of the way. 

This widespread objection to hospitals is 
based on the fact that in Europe, where a 
healthy life in the open makes peasants les: 
susceptible to disease than they are here, per- 
sons are sent to hospitals only as a last resort 
or because they are destitute and have no 
friends or relatives willing to nurse them. Many 
rural European hospitals are still very primi- 
tive and have only untrained nurses who some- 
times employ questionable methods of keeping 
their patients quiet. It is quite natural, there- 
fore, that the simple minded immigrant should 
feel a real horror of all hospitals. 

Often, in’ Italian homes, the doctor’s medicine 
is not given for fear of hurting the sick per- 
son’s feelings or because it is deemed unfitted 
to the patient’s particular need. A _ physician 
ordered ice bags and liquid food for a child 
sick with rheumatic fever. 

The friends and relatives said to the parents, 
“Is the child already dead? Do you want to 
starve her? Who ever heard of treating rheu- 
matism with ice and giving a sick person noth- 
ing to eat?” Then a series of suggestions for 
treatment began, and the well-meaning parents 
attempted to follow each new remedy. 


Resist Going to Hospital 


Dreading to be cut off from their people and 
fearing the shame of “dying on a strange 
pillow,” Italians resist going to the hospital unti! 
they get almost or quite beyond help. They 
will resort to all kinds of quacks and to sham 
cures rather than be sent away from home. 

An interesting illustration of this attitude is 
found in the case of Angelo, an Italian man of 
45, seriously ill with tuberculosis. The health 
authorities, as well as an American and native 
case worker, tried every means of persuading 
him to go to a sanatorium, not only for his own 
sake but to protect his seven children from 
further infection. His determined opposition 
was supposed to be due to prejudice. Finally, 
it was learned, however, that Angelo was sure 
a hospital was unnecessary and that he knew 
he would recover if treated by the Holy Hand. 

The Holy Hand proved to be an old Italian 
woman without any medical training or nursing 
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.\perience, a veritable 
witch doctor. She was 
puted to have cured 
many people, and 
\ngelo was convinced 
iat she could cure him 
if he paid her $75. 

“She will draw water 
from my stomach and 
make me well,” con- 
fided Angelo to the so- 
cial workers. Only by 
earnest argument was 
he convinced that phy- 
sicians do even more 
magic things than witch 
doctors. He was at last 
persuaded, although he 
was already past cure, 
to go to a sanatorium, 
at which he had good 
care and at least a de- 
cree of comfort until he 
died. 


The Power of the Past 


Ignorance and mis- 
understanding of time 
honored customs and 
traditions are largely 
responsible for the American health worker's 
frequent failure to inspire confidence among 
ltalian people. A well meaning visitor once 
went to an Italian woman whose husband was 
still struggling to pay the wedding debts and 
suggested a clothes basket as a fitting and eco- 
nomical crib for the coming baby. She ex- 
plained how it could be fixed up daintily and 
told how she and many other Americans had 
camouflaged clothes baskets as their first resting 
place. 

The young Italian woman, unconvinced, said 
nothing, but the next time the social worker 
called, she found an expensive crib, the gift of 
ihe girl’s mother, who had been on bad terms 
with her daughter but had become reconciled 
at the thought that due honor might not be 
corded the child. According to ancient 
llalian tradition, a child does not seem to be 
appreciated if very elaborate preparations are 
ot made for its arrival. 


methods. 


Must Be Viewed with Understanding 


Sometimes social workers, unfamiliar with 
‘oreign birth customs, do not appreciate the 
‘cason for adhering to all the little ceremonies 
i1 which they are invited to participate. A 
charity organization visitor was urged to drink 
some wine in an Italian home in which a child 
ad recently been born, 
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Gathering olives at Tivoli, Italy. When they come to this country, 
Italians get less outdoor exercise, and the amount of oil to which they are 
accustomed is more than they can digest. They must learn new cooking 


“No, I never drink,” she said stiffly in response 
to the pressing invitation of both parents. Had 
she understood that three glasses of wine are 
drunk to the health of a boy and two to the 
girl (not because a girl is loved less than a boy, 
but because she is born to suffering), with the 
wish of “good luck to the baby,” she would have 
found a more tactful way of avoiding the 
difficulty. 

Have Sense of Humor 


One district nurse, relying on the Italian sense 
of the ridiculous to help her out, says when 
she is offered wine at different homes, “Why, 
I’ve already visited five or six homes this morn- 
ing in which new babies were born. If I should 
take a little sip at each, what would I say to 
my boss when I got back to the office? She'd 
fire me!” 

It is indeed a delicate matter to preserve 
respect and consideration for old Italian cus- 
toms and at the same time to break down 
slavishness to them; to maintain absolute loyalty 
to un-American elders, to emphasize the value 
of modern hygienic methods and yet to prevent 
scorn or contempt for traditions. Such is the 
difficult and inspiring task of social health 
workers among our immigrant neighbors. 


Miss Spicer will contribute to the June HyGeta 
an interesting article on “Health Practices of the 
Immigrant Mother.” 
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N CASE of accident or sudden illness, the 
patient’s room must be prepared, and he 
should be well protected while the neces- 
sary arrangements are being made. 

In preparing the sickroom all pictures should 
be removed from the walls, curtains and shades 
should be taken down and rugs or carpets 
removed. A vacuum cleaner, a broom covered 
with a woolen rag or a wall brush may be used 
to clean the walls. One should sweep, then 
mop or scrub, and dry the floor. 

The room must be aired after cleaning to get 
the dust out. The windows and window sills 
should be cleaned and the shades and curtains 
rehung. One or two small rugs, which have 
been thoroughly cleaned, may be placed near 
the patient’s bed. Each piece of furniture 
should be dusted carefully before it is brought 
back into the room. 

The daily care of the sickroom includes clean- 
ing the floor, and care of the bed, bedside table 
and other furniture and all articles that affect 
the patient’s comfort. 


To Make a Bed with a Patient in It 


Before starting to make a bed with the patient 
in it, the nurse must be sure that all things 
necessary for the procedure are at hand. The 
bedclothes are loosened on all sides, being 
drawn out with one hand while the mattress 
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is raised with the other, to avoid jarring the 
patient and tearing the bedding. 

The spread and the upper blankets are 
removed. The sides of the lower blanket and 
the top sheet should be folded over the patient 
so they just cover him, keeping him warm while 
the bed is being made. The pillows should be 
removed and shaken, and if the patient does 
not object to being without them, uncovered 
and allowed to air while the bed is being made. 
To change the under sheet, the nurse turns the 
patient away from her and rolls the sheet from 
her close to the patient’s side. Half the clean 
sheet is gathered together and placed next the 
roll of the soiled one. The edges of the near 
side are tucked in under the mattress where the 
nurse is standing. 


Whisking Out the Crumbs 


The patient is then turned and moved onto 
the clean sheet. From the other side of the bed 
the soiled sheet is removed, and the gathered 
half of the clean sheet is drawn out and the sides 
and ends tucked under the mattress. 

All crumbs should be swept from the bed with 
a small whisk broom or a folded towel, the hand 
being used to discover crumbs and wrinkles 
under the patient. Next, the top sheet, blankets 
and spread are put back and tucked in at the 
foot. At the top, the spread should be folded 
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over the blanket and the upper edge of the sheet 
turned back over the spread, to protect the 
blankets. Finally, the pillows are covered and 
put back. 

Cleaning the Floor 


After the patient’s clothes and the bedding 
have been changed, the floor must be cleaned. 
To keep the floor brush and mop clean, they 
may be washed in soap and water and combed 
with a special metal comb kept for the purpose. 
In sweeping, the broom must be kept close to 
the floor. <A floor brush is less noisy than a 
broom, does not scratch and scatters less dust 
than a broom. 

A vacuum cleaner is most efficient but noisy 
and expensive. A mop on which there is a very 
small amount of oil should be used after the 
dirt has been wiped from the floor. The small 
rugs should be brushed or beaten out of doors. 

The air in the sickroom should be kept as 
fresh as possible. Extra effort may be neces- 
sary to accomplish this. The use of a fan may 
help. The room should be thoroughly ventilated 
While it is being cleaned. A screen may be put 
between the bed and the window and extra 
covers should be put over the patient, if neces- 
sary, while the windows are opened. 

Or, to prevent a draft, an open umbrella may 
he placed on the bed with the handle at the 
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patient’s side, the edge of the umbrella resting 
behind the pillow and the whole covered with a 
sheet. Sunshine is a great ally in the sickroom. 

The dust content of the air is an important 
item in ventilation. Dust is composed of tiny 
particles of lint, dried excreta, inorganic matter, 
oil or microbes. It may be a vehicle of infec- 
tion. Diphtheria, scarlet fever, smallpox, and 
tuberculosis germs can live in moist dust. The 
organism of lockjaw and the gas-forming bacilli 
are spore-forming germs that can withstand 
drying and thus may be carried by dry dust. 
Therefore, the damp method of dusting should 
be used as much as possible. 


Damp Dusting Best 


For damp dusting, one should use a light 
weight medium sized basin two thirds full of 
water, soap and a soap dish. The dust cloth 
should be of loosely woven materiai that does 
not lose nap, and the edges should be sewed. 
Cheesecloth is a desirable inaterial for dusters. 
A folded paper or a tray kept under the basin 
and soap dish will protect floor and furniture. 

With the cloth wrung almost dry, wipe, with a 
long rolling stroke, all the surfaces of the bed, 
the furniture and window sills, starting with the 
higher spots and working downward. A small 
stick may be used to clean corners. The cloth 
should be rinsed often, scap being used to 
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cleanse it. One should avoid unnecessary mo- 
tions and be careful not to knock the bed or 
other furniture. After the implements used in 
dusting are cleaned, they should be hung in 
the sun. 

Enamel utensils containing excretions should 
be emptied immediately unless a specimen is to 
be saved. One should not allow gauze to go 
into the drain pipe. The vessel should be rinsed 
with cold water. The bed pan should be 
scrubbed with a brush and hot soapy water, 
rinsed and dried. Soap powder or laundry 
soap may be used to make a strong soap 
solution. 

For the disinfection of the skin and utensils, 
a 1 per cent compound cresol solution is used, 
which is made by adding 2!2 teaspoonfuls of the 
concentrated solution to 1 quart of warm water. 
This solution should be kept in a basin where 
it can be conveniently reached, and the hands 
should be immersed in it after doing anything 
for the patient. Unless it has become obviously 
soiled, the same solution may be used repeat- 
edly, but a fresh supply should be prepared at 
least once daily. For the disinfection of utensils, 
the solution is generally prepared in a pail or 
tub, and the utensils are put into it and left there 
for about an hour. 

Unslacked lime is a cheap and efficient disin- 
fectant for excreta that are to be put into a water 
closet vault, and it is also a good deodorant for 
the vault. However, it has to be used with cau- 
tion, for if it comes in contact with flesh it is 
likely to cause severe burns. It will also destroy 
linen and it corrodes metal. 


Bed Linen and Dishes 


If possible, infected bed linen and dishes 
should be cleaned thoroughly with hot soapy 
water, boiled and then put into sunshine rather 
than disinfected with chemicals. 

Rubber articles deteriorate quickly and are 
easily destroyed by exposure to heat and mois- 
ture. They should be kept in a cool, dry place, 
protected from oils, acids and alkalis. Rubber 
articles should be washed in cresol solution, 
scrubbed with tepid water and soap, rinsed and 
hung up to dry. One should be sure that all the 
moisture is removed before storing them. 
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After cleansing in the usual way, rubber air 
cushions should be inflated slightly and hung 
up for thorough drying. Hot water bottles 
should be drained thoroughly, and the top 
should not be inserted, but should be hung up 
with the bottle. After cleaning and drying ice 
caps, a cloth may be placed inside to prevent the 
sides from adhering and they should be inflated, 
the top being replaced to keep in the air. Rectal 
tubes, catheters and tubing should be rinsed 
after being used, wrapped in a cloth, immersed 
in cold water and boiled. Then they should be 
placed on a rack or hung up so that they will 
dry without kinking. 

Flowers, Pets and Toys 

Plants and flowers also require daily care. 
The water about flowers growing in open bowls 
may be a breeding place for mosquitoes and 
should not be kept in the room without fre- 
quent inspection. The earth about potted plants 
should not be allowed to mold and sour, and 
all dead leaves should be removed daily. Cut 
flowers can be kept longer if the stems are cul 
under water once or twice each day. They 
should be removed from the room when they 
are wilted. 

Pets should be kept out of the sickroom. 
They are often infected with internal parasites, 
which are spread by their licking, nosing and 
pawing things. Then, too, they may carry dirt 
and disease germs from the outside to the 
patient. 

The little child frequently puts toys into his 
mouth; his toys should therefore be smooth and 
clean. They may be tied to his crib, if he 
habitually throws them on the floor. All his toys 
should be of materials that can be washed 
thoroughly, and they should be cleansed fre- 
quently. Books that are used in the sickroom 
should have frequent airing. They should be 
disinfected or destroyed if the patient was ill 
with an infectious disease. 

The patient is the object of the greatest 
interest in the sickroom. All that is performed 
should be done in his behalf. The aim should 
be to provide an environment in which the 
patient will be safe and as well disposed as 
possible. 
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“Ouch, There’s a Cinder 
in My Eye’ 


Care of Well Eyes 


cAn Article on the 


ON’T rub it! Like the ten rules in a 
street fight, the first of which is to hit 
first and forget the other nine, this is 
the first, most important and the never- 

to-be-forgotten dictum for the person who gets 
something in his eye. Don’t rub it. 

When a cinder, which means usually a bit 
of coal, drifts into the eye, it may find lodgment 
on the conjunctiva, the delicate membrane that 
lines the insides of the lids, or it may stick on 
the cornea, that glasslike bit of tissue which 
covers the front of the eyeball and through 
which we see. 

No matter where the cinder is, it makes itself 
known by irritating the nerve ends with which 
it comes in contact. The nerve ends are not 
as close together in the conjunctiva as they are 
in the cornea, and, consequently, the irritation 
is not so great. But if the cinder lodges on the 
conjunctiva under the upper lid, every time one 
winks, the cinder is rubbed across the cornea, 
and a speck no bigger than a pinpoint feels 
chormous. A cinder may come into an eye, 
produce its little scratch and then fall out. But 
the open scratch remains, exposing the nerve 
ends to air and moisture, and the sensation of 
a foreign body persists until the scratch is 
healed over. 


Give Nature the First Chance 


Getting the cinder in was a simple matter, but 
how is one to get it out? That is the question 
that agitates the irritated eye. If it is rubbed, 
it feels better, but the cinder is apt to be worked 
deeper into the tissue and its removal made 
more difficult. If it is not molested, the irrita- 


tion that is produced will immediately start a 
‘low of tears. This wise provision of nature will, 
in the majority of cases, flush the cinder loose. 
It will then be carried by the stream of tears 


to the inner corner of the-eye, where it is not 
irritating because of the thicker nature of the 
tissues. From there it will be flushed over on 
the cheek or else be wiped away. Thus, in the 
majority of cases, one need do nothing except 
to refrain from interfering with the natural 
process of elimination. 

But sometimes the cinder sticks so tightly on 
the surface of the conjunctiva that the tears are 
unable to loosen it; then further aid is neces- 
sary. In such cases, one may pull the upper 
lid over the lower in the hope that the lashes 
of the lower lid will sweep over the upper and 
loosen the offender. To do this, one should 
grasp the lashes of the upper lid between the 
thumb and forefinger and pull the upper lid 
straight out away from the eye and downward. 
The lid should be pulled as far down as can be 
done comfortably and then let go. It may be 
necessary to repeat this several times. 

Use of Oil May Dislodge Cinder 

Other cinders will stubbornly resist all efforts. 
In such case, a person may instil into the eye 
a drop of heavy oil, such as mineral or castor 
oil. Frequently, as the heavy oil is forced 
across the eyeball by the eyelids in the act of 
winking, the foreign body will be retained by 
the oil and dislodged, and comfort and happi- 
ness will follow. The action of the flaxseed that 
Grandma used to put in the eve under these 
circumstances was based on the same principle. 

If all these measures have failed, then it 
becomes necessary to turn the upper lid over 
and forcibly remove the offender. To turn the 
upper lid, one must look down; not at the nose, 
the chin or the tummy, but clear down to the 
feet. Then by grasping the lashes with thumb 
and forefinger, one should pull the upper evelid 
out and slightly down. At the same time, the 
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shank of a clean flat match or toothpick should 
be laid horizontally against the skin of the 
eyelid at the upper edge of the little plate of 
cartilage that lies outlined under the skin. The 
lashes are pulled up and the toothpick pushed 
down, the upper lid turns inside out easily. If 
the cinder lies exposed to view, it should be 
wiped off gently with a bit of clean cotton or 
linen. One should be sure that no dirty material 
comes in contact with the exposed surface. 

The cinder may have lodged on the cornea 
and stuck there. In that case, there are plenty 
of don’ts, but only one do. 

Don’t let some friend try to remove it with 
his handkerchief. Don’t try to lift it out with 
some instrument whose degree of surgical 
cleanliness leaves much to be desired. Don’t 
go to the drug-store, a department store or an 
optical store where some inexperienced person 
will fuss with it. 

The thing to do is to pay a visit to a physician, 
who will anesthetize the eye with some drops 
and remove the cinder in a clean manner with- 
out damaging the eye; then he will put in some 
other drops to prevent infection. 

One of the great dangers from a cinder that 
lodges on the cornea is that the hole produced 
by the cinder may become contaminated with 
germs that come in with the cinder or are intro- 
duced by a dirty instrument with which the 
cinder is dislodged. When such an infection 
occurs, the condition is termed a corneal ulcer, 
and in many cases it is fraught with grave 
consequences. Only too frequently does the 
ulcer get beyond control and cause scars that 
damage the vision irreparably; even loss of the 
eye may result. 


Keeping the Eyes Healthy 


Two or three times every day the eye spe- 
cialist is asked, “What shall I use in my eyes 
to keep them in a healthy condition?” 

The answer is “Nothing.” Under ordinary 
circumstances, the eye is a_ beautiful, self- 
lubricating, automatic self-washing, four-wheel 
brake instrument of precision. Opening on 
the inner surface of the evelids are many little 
modified sweat glands that secrete a small 
amount of oily substance. 

Every time a person winks, some of that oil 
is carried across the surface of the cornea, thus 
preventing the corneal surface from drying out 
and at the same time lubricating the passage of 
the lids across the eyeball. The oil is secreted 
continuously and does not have to be drained 
off and replaced every 500 miles. Whenever 
dust or dirt comes to the eye, the flow of tears. 
which ordinarily is very slight, is stimulated, 
and the eyeball is washed fast and clean. When 
danger threatens, as the approach of an insect 
or a visible foreign body, the lids close so fast 
and tight that no four-wheel brake in existence 
can equal their efficiency in protecting the eye. 
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This is what occurs under ordinary circum. 
stances, but the exigencies of twentieth century 
life have outstripped the age-old compensatory 
apparatus of the eye. After a day downtown 
with a howling northeaster blowing all the dirt 
from the street into the eyes, it may be necessary 
to give them a little service. 

To accomplish this, one may take an eyecup 
and fill it half full of a solution made by putting 
a teaspoonful of table salt, a teaspoonful of 
soda, a teaspoonful of boric acid crystals and a 
tablespoonful of glycerine into a quart of boiled 
water. One should lean forward, fit the cup 
over the eye, throw the head back and open the 
eye two or three times in this cleansing bath, 
A fresh solution should be used for the other 
eye. That is all the bathing that the eye needs, 
provided there is no inflammation present. 

The various eye solutions that are advertised 
are no more potent for cleansing purposes than 
this simple wash, and they are entirely without 
value in any diseased condition of the eye. If 
a disease is present, one should see a physician, 
who will recognize the nature of the trouble and 
prescribe suitable remedies. Common sense 
should tell a person that it is impossible to 
manufacture any onc eyewash, lotion or eye- 
drops that will possess curative value for all 
or even several of the various eye diseases. 


Falling Lashes 


Many persons are troubled with falling eye- 
lashes. This is not only annoying but also dis- 
figuring. Almost invariably, it is the result of 
a disease of the margins and lining of the 
eyelids; it can be entirely cured by suitable 
treatment. If not neglected too long, all of the 
fallen lashes will be replaced in from six to 
eleven weeks by new lashes of equal length and 
strength; but if the disease is not taken care of, 
the follicles from which the lashes sprout will 
be destroyed by the process and new lashes can 
never be grown. 

Plucking the eyebrows has absolutely no 
effect on the eyes one way or another. Mascara, 
too, is innocuous, provided none of it enters the 
eye, where it acts as a foreign body or a cinder. 
But it takes an expert to apply mascara without 
getting a little, at least, into the eye. 

Beading the lashes with a heated preparation 
does present some danger, as the hot ointment 
can spatter onto the cornea most easily and 
cause scarring; this may interfere more or less 
seriously with vision. Fortunately, this prac- 
tice is now going into the discard. 

By and large, the ordinary healthy eye does 
not need as much care as an eight day clock. 
Nothing has been said about vision, the neces- 
sity of glasses or the protection of the eye from 
excess light; these conditions form an entirely 
separate chapter. The pure physical care of 
the eye, provided there is no inflammation 
present, need cause worry to no one. 
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CA Health Play 
for Children 


©he eMapgic Fluid 


BY Harry C. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Wilda csawiurseces King of the Land of Youth 
|. Re nD Meer a oy. arene Here His Queen 
PERE Ma's wen cues esen% Their Daughter 
Pee eee \ Stranger Prince 
he Dae ed hd oe Wine @ Court Magician 
ps ee ee ae Court Jester 
LO rer An Ogre 
a. on iain k: 4m te cekak aed min eh 
Children of All Nationalities................ 
errr Inhabitants of the Land of Youth 


ScENE: The action of the play takes place in the 
Great Hall of the Palace, in the Land of Youth. The 
King and Queen occupy large chairs on a platform to 
one side. When the curtain goes up, boys and girls, 
inhabitants of the Land of Youth, are grouped in a 
semicirele facing the audience, the girls sitting on 
the floor and the boys standing behind them. The 
children are dressed each to represent a different 
nationality, thus giving opportunity for brilliant dis- 
play of costumes. They sing this chorus to the air 
o! “Maryland, My Maryland”: 


Where eyes are bright and hearts are light, 

The Land of Youth, the Land of Youth; 

Where healthy play makes short the day, 

The Land of Youth, the Land of Youth; 

We strive to keep disease away, 

With proper food and work and play; 

May Hygeia forever sway 

The Land of Youth, the Land of Youth! 

(At the end of the chorus, a messenger runs on 
the stage.) 


(Phibbs 


MESSENGER: Hear ye, hear ye! The King and Queen 
of the Land of Youth! (All cheer.) 

MESSENGER: All hail Ho-Kum, the Great Magician and 
Soothsayer. (All say “Oh.”) 

MESSENGER: And now a hearty laugh for Jeer, the 
Court Jester! (All laugh.) 

(A trumpet sounds outside. The girls stand up, 
each girl beside a boy. They move back into 
two lines, one on either side of the throne. Two 
little boys, beating drums, march in. They are 
followed by the King and Queen, the Princess May, 
Magician and Jester. The drummers stand one at 
each side of the throne. The King and Queen 
step up to the throne; Princess May sits on the 
step at their feet, and all the children bow. A 
march may be played on a piano off stage while 
the procession enters.) 

KinG: Good morning, happy people of the Land of 
Youth! This day we have a message for you. In 
this land of ours, where it is always spring, where 
work is play, we are happy most of the time, and 
in our happiness forget. 

JeEER: You must forget—to be happy, or you may 
forget to be happy. 

Ho-Kum: Tush, fool! You must remember to be 
happy, or you may forget how to be happy. 

KinG: What in our happiness we forget is that some- 
where in our Land of Youth still lurks that terrible 
Ogre, Diph-Theria. Every year, he steals into our 
court with his magic spell, and while we sleep, he 
steals away our finest and best. 

QuEEN (catching up Princess May): Oh! I am afraid! 
Perhaps this time he will steal our Princess. 
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Ho-Kum: Do not fear! I have a new charm to use 
against him. 


JEER: 
Oh, your charms and your junk 
Are just bauble and bunk! 
I have a strong hunch 
That the bothersome bunch 
Of them all is so small 
That their worth is as tall, 
And their height is no more 
Than the distance between 
A snake’s ribs and the floor! 
KinG: For many years your charms have failed 
against him. 
Hokum: Ah, great King, that is so. But this year 


I have a new and greater charm. It is most power- 
ful. You make the charm thus: Hold up the left 
hand, fingers extended, and then for each finger say 
the magic words: 

Hey by hey, 

Go away! 

Diph-Theria, flee, 

Touch not me! 
And the Ogre, hearing that, will flee. 

Jeer: Ha, ha! That’s a strange charm, but I have no 
faith in charms. T’m a man of valor. The Ogre 
cannot harm me! I will not tremble at his approach. 
When he comes, I'll strike him low. 

(Trumpet is heard outside. Messenger comes 
in.) 

MESSENGER: Your Majesty, there is a stranger outside 
who wishes to enter. 

KinG: Who is he? 

MESSENGER: He says that his name is Science and that 
he bears a magic fluid. 

Kinc: Let him enter. 

(Messenger goes to door and beckons to Science, 
who enters. He is a young lad, clad in a white 
tunic.) 

SCIENCE: Greetings, King of the Land of Youth! I 
come to seek service with you. 

KinG: Who are you? Whence do you come? What 
service do you bring? 

ScreNcE: I am a knight from the Land of Wisdom. 
I am sworn to the service of fighting the Ogre who 
steals your people away. I carry a magic fluid 
called Serum, which will put him to flight. 

Ho-Kum: Ha, ha, ha! This young upstart is going to 
fight the Ogre with a fluid! That’s strange. When 
all my former spells have failed, he hopes to succeed 
with a fluid! 

QvueEN: But he says it is a magic fluid. 

JeER (holding up his jester’s staff, at the end of which 

a balloon is tied. He swings 

the balloon around his 

head, banging it on the 

Noor.) 


I am Jeer! 

I am here 

*Cause I’m queer! 

I’m no seer; 

I’ve a stick— 

On its end 

A bubble; 

It’s good to 

Dodge trouble. 

I’m not afraid, 

This stick is strong 
And this balloon 
Floats gay and light— 
Chock full of air 
’Twill give affright 
To that fierce scare— 
Diph-Theria! 








Ho-Kum 
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KinG: I am weary of Diph-Theria. He has stolen top 
many of us. Let conquer him who may. sz , 
reward to whosoever puts him unto flight, the hay 
of my kingdom and the hand of the Princess \ay. 
Science, tell us what you purpose to do. 

SCIENCE (displaying 
the flask): Here is 
the fluid Serum— 
powerful agains} 
the poison of Diph. 
Theria, cunningly 
contrived from the 
blood of a young 
horse, purified |y 4 
white flame, given 
into my hands in 
the Kingdom of 
Wisdom. I place it 
to my forehead, 
thus (he raises the 
flask and touches 
his forehead with 
it), and the foul 
magic of the Oszre 
cannot touch me. 
It will protect any 
one who has it. 
When the Ogre, 
Diph-Theria, comes 
and tries to steal a 
child, this fluid can drive him away. Your Majesty, 
let me but give to every one this precious fluid, and 
when the Ogre comes tonight his magic will not 
harm them. 

Ho-Kum: Your Majesty, this is an outrage! This 
scoundrel is in league with the Ogre! You heard 
him admit that his fluid had been contrived from 
a horse. Do not, I implore you, let him give any 
one any of it! He wishes to put them to sleep so the 
Ogre’s task will be easier. My spell—the magic 
words: 








Hey by hey! 

Go away! 

Diph-Theria, flee, 

Touch not me! 
will drive him away. 

Princess: Father, let him give me the magic fluid. | 
believe this young man speaks the truth. 

Kinc: No, no! Perhaps he is in league with the 
Ogre. I dare not risk his giving that fluid to my) 
people! 

QuEEN: When every one else has failed, good King, 
why not try this? He appears to me an honest young 
man. Perhaps the fluid is a charm against the Ogre. 

Ho-Kum: Pardon me, your Majesty, that is ridiculous. 
This young man is a spy of the Ogre, Diph-Theria, 
a villain! Cast him out quickly from amongst us, 
ere he does us harm! 

Jeer: Yes, yes! Let us have a merry time taking this 
rogue and bouncing him down the palace steps. 
Kinc: It is a sorry thing for a youth to enter our 
peaceful court with intent to do us injury. Escort 

him to the palace gate! Away! 

Att (shouting): Throw him out! Throw him out! 
Throw him over the castle walls. 

(They start forward threateningly toward 
Science, who backs slowly toward the right fron! 
of the stage while they are shouting. A long 
drawn out wail is heard outside, and the lights 
become gradually dim. The voice of the Ogre |s 
heard chanting in the distance. While the Ogre 
is chanting, the piano off stage should play slow, 
dramatic music.) 
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Dipu-THenta (off stage): 
| come, I come, 
Gloomy and glum, 
(he funeral drum 
\Vill rumble and strum 
\Vhenever I come. 
With the fog and the mist 
\VWhoever are kissed 
Will snuffle and choke, 
Till their breath is broke. 
They stagger and fall 
Under my thrall. 
\nd as I come, 
Gloomy and glum, 
rhe funeral drum 
Shall rumble and strum. 

(A long wail.) 

kine (starting up): He comes, the 
Ogre, Diph-Theria! Who shall 
prevail against him? 

Queen: Ah! He chokes and puts 
us to sleep! Already it touches 
my throat! 

(The children cough and 
choke and put their hands to 
‘heir throats as if they were 
breathing hard.) 

king: Now, now, Ho-Kum, bring 
forth thy charms! 

Ho-Kum (staggering to the front of 
the stage, and holding up his left 
hand): My magic formula! Say 
it after me, all: 

Hey by hey, 

Go away! 
Diph-Theria, flee, 
Touch not me! 

(He coughs and chokes, and 
then begins again.) 

Hey by hey— 

(Coughs and chokes—staggers.) 

(The King and Queen fall back coughing in their 
chairs. All the others begin to fall down to the 
ground, coughing lightly, as if they were struggling 
hard to get their breath. Ho-Kum sinks to his 
knees, waving his hand impotently in the air. 

(Science holds the magic flask to his forehead. 
He does not cough or choke but moves slowly 
back toward the right front of the stage. Jeer stag- 
gers up the front of the stage beside Ho-Kum.) 

Jeen: Cowards, you all fear this fellow! Not so, I. 
lle can not harm Jeer. Watch me strike him down! 
(He staggers and begins striking blows in the air.) 
lake that! And that! You can’t harm me, Ogre. I 
fear you not. See?—See? 

(His blows become feeble and he sinks to his 
knees, and falls down beside Ho-Kum.) 

(The King is the last to fall down, asleep.) 

(Diph-Theria comes on the stage. He is a tall 
figure, robed in a dark green cloak. His face is 
covered by a mask. In his right hand he carries 
a black spear. He enters slowly from the door on 
the right.) 

Dipn-THERIA: 

They laugh and they chaff, 
They blow and they crow. 
The bigger they grow, 

The better they know 
That some day, as sure 

As they’re young and pure, 
I’ll steal in the night, 

And their lives I'll blight; 
For my poison will choke, 
They'll gurgle and croak; 
I'll strangle and hold 

The fairest, the bold, 

For I am the Ogre, Diph-Theria! 


The Ogre 





(He steps over to the throne 
as he is reciting these lines, 
then stands on the steps, his 
long cloak falling below his feet 
and making him look taller, his 
spear held over his head.) 

Now, while they sleep, 

This pact I'll keep. 

I'll pick out the best, 

I'll tarnish the rest; 

I'll carry off some 

To the mists beyond, 

Nor witching nor wand 

Can e’er bring them back, 

For I am the Ogre, Diph- 

Theria! 

(He steps slowly down, with 
his spear poised over the chil- 
dren.) 

(Science starts forward, his 
flask held out in front of him. 
As the Ogre is about to stab his 
spear at one of the children, 
Science pushes the spear aside 
and holds the flask before him. 
While Science is giving his 
invocation to the fluid, the 
piano plays bright, lively 
music, softly, as an accompani- 
ment to his chant.) 

SCIENCE: 

Back, oh back! Ogre, I say! 
This is the magic fluid Serum. 
This flask was made to foil you 
Conquer the poison you breathe, 
Tempered in blood of a horse, 
Purified in a white flame! 

(The Ogre starts back.) 

Dipu-TuHeERIA: But this one, here, I shall have. (And 
he points his spear at another child. Again Science 
knocks aside the spear and holds his flask before 
him.) 

Dipu-Tueria (again pointing his spear at a child): 
This one, I shall have. 

ScIENCE: That one you shall not have! (And again 
puts aside the spear and holds the flask before him.) 
None shall you have! For I have a fluid to foil you! 
Back, back then! 

Away from the Land of Youth, 
Away to the pent-holes and the pest valleys whence 
you came! 

(He points to the door. The Ogre attempts to 
advance with his spear, but seemingly held by 
some invisible barrier, backs slowly out the door, 
Science menacing him with the flask.) 

SCIENCE: 

Out, out, I say! 

Out and away, 

You curse and plague, 

This fluid you can’t withstand! 

(The lights are now gradually turned on from 
dim to full. Science goes around from child to 
child, touching his flas:: to the forehead of each, 
and chants): 

This is the fluid, 

The magic fluid 

From the great Land of Wisdom. 

A touch of its power 

Drives out the germ 

From throat and blood 

Of all those who have become 
Tainted and harmed by the dread Ogre, 
Diph-Theria. 

This is the fluid 
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Serum the Great, 
That conquers the 
poison, 
Tempered in blood, 
Pur’fied by flame. 
And where it goes 
Green Ogre can’t 
Harm, steal or kill, 
’Gainst his power, 
People of Youth, 
I place Serum, 
The Mighty. 

(As he touches 
the children with 
the fluid, they 
gradually wake 
up and yawn, 
stretch, and stand 
up, one by one, 
rubbing their 
eyes, and looking 
around, taking 
their original 
places. Science 
touches Ho-Kum 
and Jeer, the 
Princess, and the 
King and Queen. 
Then he stands 
back in front of 
the throne, facing 
the audience.) 


Naas) 

















Science Kina (starting up): 

He is gone! The 

} Ogre! He has come, 
and he has gone, and whom did he take when 


he passed? Read out the roll of his victims this 
year, 

QUEEN (catching 
Princess is not gone! 
him! 

Ho-KuM: 


May): Oh! the 
She has escaped 


at the Princess 

She is here! 

Oh, my charm must have worked. I look 
around, and none are gone! All are here! 

Jeen: Nay! Your charm did not work! The Ogre 
Diph-Theria, took fright at me when I began to 
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attack him. Did you not see me charge at him? 
(He makes wild swings in the air.) 

KinG: Ah, no! For both of you fell down before | 
went to sleep. It was some greater magic than wor; 
magic that drove the Ogre away. 

Princess: It was the fluid! The 
Science! 

SCIENCE (holding his flask aloft): Yes, King. I, Science, 
sent from the Land of Wisdom to bear the fluid 
Serum in the service of the Kingdom of Youth, to 
drive the Ogre, Diph-Theria, away. He came, and 
you fell and strangled and choked. But me he could 
not touch, for the sword had touched me on the 
forehead. Then, when he came in and tried to take 
you, one by one I saved you and your people with 
the fluid and drove him away. 

And it will keep him away, for the black magic 
of the Ogre, Diph-Theria, cannot prevail against the 
magic of the fluid Serum! 

KinG: Then we are saved forever from this horror 
that has taken so many of us! 

SCIENCE: Saved as long as you will use it. 

Kine: Then my word I keep, and your reward I give: 
Half of my kingdom and the hand of the Princess, 
And, Science, you are commanded ever to remain 
in our kingdom of the Land of Youth, and protect us 
against the Ogre, Diph-Theria. 

(All cheer. Drums roll, trumpet blows, children 
sing closing chorus to the air of “Dizxie.’’) 


magic fluid of 





CHORUS 


The Ogre’s gone back to the hills; 
We’re all glad, for Diph-Theria kills— 
Keep away, keep away! 

Keep away, keep away! 

Since Science gave Serum to shield us, 
Never again to disease we'll yield us— 
Keep away, keep away! 

Keep away, keep away! 

Oh, Science chased Diph-Theria 
Away, away, 

He put an Ogre dread to flight 

When Science chased Diph-Theria 
Away, away, 

When Science chased Diph-Theria. 


(Repeat last two lines.) 
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HEALTH PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND CAMPS 


|S aperer Health Plays are especially adapted to 
closing programs of schools and to the dra- 
matic activities of summer camps. 
reprints of four plays are still available. 
Danger Valley to Safety Hill” and “The Good 
Health Elves” require a large number of char- 
acters and provide opportunity for attractive cos- 
For less elaborate programs, “The Trial 
of Jimmy Germ” and “The Friendly Brushes” 
may be suitable, as they may be simply produced 
and call for few characters. 


A number of 
“From 
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ss Plain Facts about Health and Disease 

the 

rror HEALTH NEWS OF THE MONTH The teeth are formed pri- 
Almost every one now knows ae r _y marily of calcium, the ele- 

ive: Cod Liver Oil that babies should be given ow the leet ment that is the bone build- 

ae for Babies half a teaspoonful of cod ing substance in the human 

a liver oil twice a day during body. Obviously, if one is to have good teeth 

the first month of life and as much as a tea-_ “ls mother should have had suflicient calcium 

ren spoonful during the later months, in order to during the period of his development before 


encourage proper growth of the bones and to 
prevent rickets. In a study of 116 babies in 
New Haven, Conn., it was found that this dis- 
ease can be virtually eliminated by giving good 
preparations of cod liver oil. 

The modern method of preparing cod liver oil 
is to steam the fresh livers of the cod. By the 
old process, the livers of the cod were allowed 
to rot, and the extract made from the residue. 
The newer method was first used in Norway, 
and the belief is still common, as has been 
pointed out by Dr. J. C. Drummond, that Nor- 
wegian oil is the best. Investigation has shown, 
however, that oils prepared in Newfoundland at 
present contain quite as much of the vitamins as 
Norwegian oils, and are in every way satis- 
factory. The investigation showed also that the 
livers of such fish as pollock and haddock con- 
tain as much of the vitamins as the cod’s liver. 
It is, of course, important to know that the cod 
liver oil actually contains the important vita- 
inins in adequate amounts. 

Tne general belief is that oils with a light 
yellow color are more powerful in vitamin con- 
tent than pure white oils. Attempts have 
recently been made to ascertain how the vita- 
min gets into the oil. 

It must be remembered that none of the 
Vilamins have as yet been isolated in pure form. 
Researches reported by S. S. Zilva indicate that 
the cod fish get the vitamin from their diet of 
sinaller fish. These, in turn, obtain it from sea 
growths known as plankton, whose food consists 
0! microscopic bodies, or diatoms, which have 
the ability to create vitamin. 





birth, and his diet should have been suflicient 
in this substance during childhood. 

An investigation of the teeth of children in 
Great Britain indicated that from 80 to 90 per 
cent of the first teeth were not properly devel- 
oped. True, they appeared on surface exami- 
nation to be satisfactory, but when they were 
ground down and studied under the micro- 
scope, it was found that they suffered from 
various defects. Those teeth that had not been 
built of proper materials were especially sub- 
ject to the form of decay described as caries. 
An investigation was made to show whether the 
structure of the teeth could be controlled by diet 
during development, and whether the experi- 
ments that had been made on animals as to 
the formation of the teeth applied equally to 
children. 

An English investigator, May Mellanby, found 
that it was possible to produce any degree of 
perfection or imperfection in the structure of 
teeth of dogs by means of the diet eaten during 
the development of the teeth. The more defi- 
cient the diet in the vitamin that controls the 
use of calcium by the body, the more the diet 
consisted mainly of cereals, especially oatmeal, 
and the less the animal was exposed to the 
ultraviolet rays from the sun or from an arti- 
ficial source of light, the worse formed were 
the teeth. The reverse of these factors led to 
excellently formed teeth. 

In order to test the value of this knowledge 
as applied to the growth of children, a number 
of children were reared from birth onwards on 
a diet that contained a sufficient amount of 
milk, egg yolk and cod liver oil. The knowl- 
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edge is comparatively recent, so that the experi- 
ment has not been carried on for any great 
length of time. However, the oldest of the chil- 
dren are now 5% years of age, and there has 
been no decay in the teeth of any of them. 

In another test, a number of children in an 
institution were placed on diets that varied in 
their effects on the deposit of calcium. Before 
the diets were started, the mouth of each child 
was carefully studied and every point of decay, 
missing teeth and the extent and degree of 
hardness noted. After eight and one-half 
months of following the diets, the condition of 
the teeth was again charted. It was found that 
there was nearly four times as much decay in 
the teeth of those children whose diets con- 
tained much oatmeal and little milk, as in those 
containing much milk, less cereal and some cod 
liver oil. 

As a result of these investigations, it may be 
said definitely that foods such as milk, egg yolk, 
butter, animal and fish fats, and especially cod 
liver oil, bring about the formation of good 
teeth, while cereals, and especially oatmeal, in 
the absence of the vitamin contained in cod liver 
oil, bring about the formation of teeth with 
insufficient amounts of calcium and therefore 
particularly likely to become decayed. 


The Council on Medical Edu- 
Annual Survey of Cation and Hospitals of the 
American Hospitals American Medical Associa- 

tion has just made public a 
statement concerning hospitals in the United 
States. There are at present 6,896 hospitals of 
all kinds with 802,065 beds, of which 629,362 
are constantly in use. In addition to these, 
there are $4,511 bassinets, or baby cribs, for 
new-born infants. 

Thus 66 per cent of all hospital beds in the 
United States are constantly filled. This gives 
some idea of the amount of serious invalidism 
and its relative cost to the country. 

In a classification of the number of hospital 
beds to the population, it is found that there is 
one hospital bed for every 141.5 inhabitants. 
The five states having the largest hospital facili- 
ties are New York, with 630 hospitals and 115,128 
beds; Pennsylvania, with 416 hospitals and 
64,884 beds; Illinois, with 380 hospitals and 
54,960 beds; California, with 490 hospitals and 
17,528 beds, and Massachusetts, with 305 hos- 
pitals and 45,302 beds. At the end of the list are 
Delaware, with fifteen hospitals and 1,421 beds, 
and Wyoming, with thirty-seven hospitals and 
2,165 beds. New York has one hospital bed for 
every ninety-seven people, whereas Delaware 
has one hospital bed for every 165 people. 
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Hospitals for tuberculosis are distribuied 
largely according to climate. Colorado, for 
example, has one tuberculous person for each 
691 of its population, Arizona one for each 318. 
and California one for each 1,812, whereas 
Florida lias only one tuberculosis sanatorium 
and one patient for each 57,434 people. 

The American Medical Association has classi- 
fied all the hospitals in the country into four 
lists: the first including hospitals giving good 
medical service; the second, those included in 
the first list that are suitable for training 
interns; the third, those capable of giving 
training in medical specialties; the fourth con- 
sisting of 294 hospitals that are unethical and 
disreputable. These 294 institutions, because of 
grossly unethical reasons, such as_ criminal 
practice, admission to their staffs of members 
who are unqualified either morally or pro- 
fessionally, flagrant methods of advertising and 
similar reasons, were deemed so unworthy that 
they were omitted from the published list of 
hospitals. It may, therefore, be said that any 
hospital listed by the American Medical Associ- 
ation is one to which a person may safely com- 
mit his body in times of illness. 

The national government now maintains 29 
hospitals with a total capacity of 57,091 beds; 
the state governments have 351 hospitals with 
317,264 beds; local and county governments 
have 471 hospitals with 53,027 beds. At present, 
therefore, 62 per cent of all the hospital beds 
in the country are financed by government 
agencies. 

Congress is considering legis- 
Poison Labels lation regulating the sale 
for Lye Containers and the labeling of lye and 

other caustic substances. 
This action marks the culmination of several 
years of effort carried on by specialists in dis- 
eases of the nose and throat, who have been 
compelled to make mutilating operations to save 
the lives of several hundreds of children burned 
by such substances. 

Lye is a poison sold in every drug store and 
grocery store, used in the kitchen, and put up i) 
packages not unlike those used for baking 
powder. It is infrequently labeled as a poison 
with the typical warning symbols, and when thie 
word “poison” does appear, it is usually so 
inconspicuous as to be useless as a warning. 
The average scrub woman is not likely to pu! 
on her glasses or to turn the can sidewise ‘0 
find out if the material is poisonous. Further- 
more, many labels carry the statement that tlic 
lve will not injure the most delicate fabric, or 
will not injure the hands. 
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Thirteen states have already passed legis- 
lation to protect their citizens against this 
menace, and there is need of national legis- 
lation. The state of New Hampshire, most 
recent to make such legislation effective, found 
only five preparations of lye and other caustics 
correctly labeled, whereas there were dozens 
used as drain and closet cleaners and as wash- 
ing compounds that carry with them the menace 
of serious injury both to the skin, if they come in 
contact with it, and to the life of the person if 
the material is inadvertently swallowed. 

Children have died as a result of swallowing 
less than thirty grains of these substances. 
Records are available of 490 children whose 
throats were burned shut by swallowing lye. 

No one hesitates for a moment to demand that 
prussic acid or carbolic acid be sold with the 
poison labels, but the number of serious injuries 
to children from lye exceeds those from both 
prussic and carbolic acids. M. F. 





SPRING CLEANING 


wm PRING cleaning—it’s a trying time. The 
“women, swathed in aprons and caps, dig 
into corners, clean out closets, scrub cellars and 
perform all the other rites of the season. Every- 
thing smells soapy. The family stumbles over 
the furniture in strange and unaccustomed 
places. 

From a health point of view house cleaning is 
not sufficient. The alleys, the back yards and 
vacant lots need to have the winter’s accumu- 
lation of trash removed. The garbage pile and 
the manure heap must be taken away before 
the disease germs from them are spread about. 
Stagnant pools and ditches breed mosquitoes. 
They should be drained and cleaned up before 
ihe warm weather sets in. Weeds in vacant 
lots and along the banks of streams must be cut, 
and parks and picnic grounds need cleaning and 
planting. 

Spring is the time to build up the defenses 
against typhoid fever. The water supply must 
be looked after. Outdoor toilets should be 
inspected and rebuilt. Then the community 
will be safeguarded against attacks of typhoid 
fever in the fall. 

If the town has a tourist camp, it also must 
receive attention. In early spring the first 


‘ourists will begin to arrive, and their impres- 
sion of a town may be unflattering if they find 
the camp ground dirty and insanitary, with a 
litter of trash, tin cans, paper and empty boxes 
left from the previous season. Wells may have 


become choked with leaves and the water until 
for drinking. 

Public buildings need to be painted and 
scrubbed. Streets must be cleaned and repaved 
after the winter snows. 

The health officer should organize a spring 
cleaning campaign of his own, and all the men 
and boys should be enlisted to help him. It 
is not fair to leave all the spring cleaning to the 
women. There is work for men, too, in_ the 
spring season cleaning. rs 


MILK FOR WORKING MEN 


HAT is sauce for the gosling is sauce fo 

the gander. The old adage has thus been 
adapted to fit the practice of midsession milk 
drinking now being seriously undertaken in a 
number of factories and business organizations. 
The milk bottle and straw idea started in the 
schools, and its results were so conspicuous 
in general health progress that it is’ not 
strange that employers are giving it thoughtful 
consideration. 

The town of Huntington, Ind., claims the 
milk drinking championship of the United 
States. In that city of 15,000, there are 45,000 
pints of milk and milk chocolate sold each week 
Over 5,000 bottles are consumed in five factories 

Says Superintendent Charles Brown of the 
Huntington Shoe and Leather Company: “We 
are convinced that the efficiency of our men is 
increased by the use of milk, especially at mid 
morning. They used to get hungry, to slow up 
work and to begin watching the clock before the 
morning or afternoon was half over. Now thy 
milk appeases their appetites, and the few 
minutes’ respite makes the day seem shorter. 
The men use less tobacco; they no longer sneak 
down the fire escapes to buy near beer and soda 
water, and they have quit seeking out the 
industrial nurse for such stimulants as hot 
ginger.” 

Downtown business houses in Boston are 
taking up the midsession milk drinking habit 
and are finding that it reduces the time lost 
through sickness. It started there at the sug- 
gestion of heads of departments as a remedy) 
for fatigue and fainting spells of office girls who 
came breakfastless to work and who lunched 
on pink drinks and confections. Without any 
charitable or welfare object, the executives are 
using it to build up stamina in their workers. 
These office habits have had an effect on the 
sale of milk in Boston restaurants, which are 
said to dispense more milk during the noon 
hour than the restaurants of any other city of 
comparative size. 
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If, as it has been found in numerous factories 
and business houses, the practice of encourag- 
ing employees to drink milk during working 
hours has resulted in greater productiveness 
and less sickness, there is no greater argument 
for its wider adoption, unless it be the newer, 
more altruistic motive of promoting greater 
happiness through better general health. 

M. W. 


THE COST OF THE CARE OF BABIES 
Theta fascinating the attempt may 

be, particularly for those mathematically 
minded, appraisal of the value of a human life 
in dollars and cents is futile. Nevertheless, a 
few years before the war an economist esti- 
mated that each child at 20 years of age will 
have cost $560. As one half die before 20, the 
persons who reach that age actually cost society 
much more, possibly as high as $1,000. The 
U.S. government has given the semblance of an 
official judgment of the cost of child nurture in 
a monetary sense by providing in the federal 
income tax return an exemption of $400 a year 
for each dependent until 18 years of age. 

Numerous contributions to child nurture can- 
not be measured in such specific ways. Who 
shall count in terms of money the value of a 
_mother’s devotion? Who shall determine the 
cost of a father’s attention to the problems of 
adolescence in his family? Can the price of a 
sister’s love or a brother’s help be designated 
in terms of exchange? 

Nevertheless, Laura Cowley Brossard of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics has ventured 
to apply a somewhat different standard of 
values to some of these problems. There are 


2,250,000 babies under 1 year of age in 
the United States. Therefore approximately 


2,250,000 mothers are occupied at home and 
for no inconsiderable part of their time per- 
forming the many activities of infant care. For 
while much of the work formerly done in the 
home is now taken over by industry, and while 
society shares more and more in the responsi- 
bility of training and educating children, yet the 
care of the baby falls almost entirely to the 
mother. This fact is of primary importance in 
any consideration of the use of time by home- 
makers. 

The records show that the average total time 
per day spent on the care of each baby—no less 
than fifteen were studied—was five hours and 
forty-one minutes; of this the mothers gave five 
hours and seventeen minutes, or 93 per cent of 
the time. 

As the government investigator has pointed 
out, this aspect of a mother’s labors must be 
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kept in mind in considering the nature and 
amount of the other tasks that can be added to 
her working day. Eight hours for sleep, eight 
hours for work, six hours for the care of the 
baby! Scanty, indeed, are the remaining hours 
for play. Francis Bacon sensed the true situa- 
tion, in the seventeenth century, when he wrote: 


Children sweeten labours; but they make misfor- 
tunes more bitter; they increase the cares of life, 
but they mitigate the remembrance of death. 

L. B. M. 


DETECTING DEAFNESS IN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

A! THE last meeting of the Department of 

Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, a report was made on the newer 
methods of testing children as to acuteness of 
hearing. It is, of course, easy enough to recog- 
nize the children who are deaf, or nearly so, 
and provision has always been made for the 
special instruction of such children in institu- 
tions set apart for them. However, a consider- 
able percentage of children in our _ public 
schools have a degree of deafness that may 
go for years unrecognized. 

Examination of all the children in a great 
school system by an expert takes a great deal 
of time, but by the use of a phonograph, the 
intensity of whose sounds can be graduated to 
a nicety, hundreds of school children may be 
examined in a few days to determine whether 
or not they have impairment of hearing. _ 

The plan is simple. Each child is given a 
sheet of paper and asked to set down the num- 
ber that is pronounced by the apparatus. These 
numbers are pronounced first in a loud tone 
and then in tones of gradually diminishing 
intensity. When the pupil is unable to dis- 
tinguish the number spoken, he stops making 
entries. The test is repeated four times to 
insure against error, and the sheets are then 
gathered up and examined. It is possible to 
tell at a glance whether a particular student is 
able to hear sounds of a degree of intensity that 
makes them audible to one of normal hearing. 

Children with only slight impairment can be 
taken care of in the ordinary schoolroom by 
being placed advantageously near the teacher 
and by being given consideration because of 
their hearing defect. Children with marked 
deafness should be put in separate classes and 
taught lip-reading. This is of great importance 
as it avoids that segregation that limits so 
greatly the social contacts of these unfortunate 
persons and so tends to the perpetuation of a 
deaf group in the community. J. M.D. 
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THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 
T= year 1900 marked the turn of a century; 
since that time our little world has seen 
marvelous changes. What the quarter century 
has meant to science is indicated by Mark 
Sullivan in some measure in the first volume of 
“Our Times,” a fascinating record of the period. 

“Due chiefly to medical progress between 1900 
and 1925,” says Mr. Sullivan, “man was enriched 
in the thing he prizes most—his security of 
tenure on life, his defense against disease and 
death. The average age of the people who died 
in 1900 was 49 years; of those who died in 1925, 
55 years. A dozen Great Wars could not coun- 
teract the beneficence of this progress. The 
Great War thrust upon us world leadership, 
economic, financial, and to the extent that we 
accepted it, political; but this elevation had 
little concrete effect on the life of the individual 
compared with the blessings showered on him 
by medical science.” Here is adequate recog- 
nition by an expert journalist who was com- 
missioned to make a survey of our civilization. 

Picking only the high spots in the record of 
the quarter century, Mr. Sullivan lists a few of 
its scientific accomplishments. 

“At the beginning of 1900 it had not yet been 
proved that yellow fever is transmitted by a 
mosquito, typhus by a louse, bubonic plague by 
a flea. Gorgas had not yet demonstrated that 
mosquitoes may be eliminated from any por- 
tion of the earth’s surface and man’s only 
weapon against malaria was quinine. Neither 
these facts nor the fundamental fact underlying 
them was known; and these plagues were as 
uncontrollable, except by the expedient of iso- 
lation, as they had been since the beginning of 
history. 

“It was not known that typhoid and cholera 
come from germs in unclean water and milk; 
these diseases were still the scourges they 
always had been. Insulin for diabetes, vacci- 
nation against typhoid, emetin for dysentery, 
adrenalin—all were still unknown. Antitoxin 
for diphtheria and the x-ray were only just 
coming into use. Ehrlich had not yet made 
those 606 patient experiments that resulted in 
the remedy for syphilis. Radium had not yet 
been used in the treatment of cancer. All these 
and many other advances in medicine, surgery 
and sanitation came between 1900 and 1925. 
They effected a six years’ postponement of 
death, and that was but one enrichment among 
many.” 

Surveying the entire period, Mr. Sullivan is 
convinced that engineering and medical accom- 
plishments were far more important than politi- 
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cal changes of the times. He cites a few 


examples: 

That the discovery of the remedy for diabetes may 
have done more for human happiness than the entire 
thirty-one years of Henry Cabot Lodge in the Senate. 

That the acquisition of the Philippine Islands may 
have been of less real consequence to the average 
American than the increase in the effectiveness and 
abundance of fly paper and window screens, 

Indeed, the only person in the quarter cen- 
tury to achieve a complete chapter in this sur- 
vey is not a warrior great in battle against 
nations or men but a warrior against pestilence 
and disease. Never has the story of Panama 
been better told than in Mr. Sullivan’s account. 
And its conclusion is a veritable paean of praise 
to the achievements of medical science as 
exemplified in the work of Reed and Gorgas. 


“We think of the discoveries in medical 
science,’ says Mr. Sullivan, “as relieving man’s 


body from disease. We fail to take account of 
what they do for man’s spirit. The addition of 
some six years to the average man’s life within 


a quarter century is, in the aggregate, an 
immense enrichment of the world. Even 


greater is the enrichment that comes of relief 
from anxiety, the intellectual and_ spiritual 
release, the more abundant flowering of man’s 
powers that follows rescue from fear. 

“History is crowded, literature is crowded, 
song is crowded, the drama is crowded, with 
military and political heroes who brought free- 
dom to their peoples. Many have been sincere 
patriots; not a few have been merely following 
a personal ambition they happened to hold, and 
drumming up recruits by a familiar appeal to 
emotion. Grant them the best of motives and 
concede their achievements fully; still it may 
fairly be doubted if any political tyranny ever 
imposed on its people such a fear, such a long- 
ing for freedom, such a paralysis of the spirit, 
as disease. I doubt if the average Englishman 
felt himself as much oppressed by Charles I as 
by the plague; or if any colonial American was 
as much in dread of taxation without repre- 
sensation as of smallpox. Walter Reed and 
William Crawford Gorgas brought to man 
freedom in a more happy sense and in a larger 
measure than any military or political leader.” 

It is well that medical science should have 
such an inspired writer to accord to it a due 
meed of praise for its accomplishments. The 
venom dipped pens of fanatical cultists who 
oppose its progress, the exhortations of exploit- 
ers who place sentiment above sanity and 
personal prejudice above the good of all, have 
too long shouted unopposed their ecstatic 


exaggerations. M. F. 
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RABIA is a distant land 
Of palm trees, camels and of sand. 


The Arab’s horse, a famous steed, 
Is known for beauty, strength and speed. 


The men, so brave and tall and strong, 
Wear turbans bright and robes quite long. 


There woman hides her pretty face 
With veils of rare and filmy lace. 


There is a food the Arabs eat, 
Which takes the place, with them, of meat. 


When on our tables it is seen, 
We call this food the green string bean. 
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Suggestions for Coloring | 
This Page with Crayon 


Make the tree tops, the beans 
and the tufts of grass green. The 
tree trunks may be brown. Color 
the camels brown with purple 
and yellow packs, The tent may 
be red, the woman’s veil blue 
and her gown purple. Make one 
man’s robe green and the other 
blue; the turbans may be purple. 
Color the sand a pale yellow, and 
the sun a deep orange. The rug 
may be purple or blue. 





Duplicates of this poster 
mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a 
dozen. No orders for less 
than a dozen. 
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©he Three Little Daisies 


‘BY Elizabeth Blaine Jenkins 


HE sun peeped over the farthest hill and 

said good morning to three little daisies 

that bloomed on the top of a high green 

hill. They stood very tall and very 
white and very still, nodding their pretty caps, 
for they had just awakened in the sunshine of 
spring. They looked at the hill, all jeweled 
with dandelions, and suddenly they began to 
dance in the spring wind, for they were glad 
to be alive on such a warm, shining day. It 
the first day of beautiful May, and the 
whole world of birds and blossoms was singing 
with the winds. 

The daisies looked up the hill, and they saw 
three white clouds hurrying across a blue sky; 
they looked down the hill and saw a lovely 
willow bending over the brook; and all around 
them in the shadows, they saw little violets 
Whispering secrets to the grass. 

The littlest daisy, whose name was Daisy May, 
Whispered: 

“Do you hear the bluebird singing in the 
\illow tree?” 

The middle-sized 


Was 


daisy, whose name was 


Daisy Gay, said: 
“Do you hear the turtle dove calling Coo—— 
Coo—Coo?” 


The biggest daisy, whose name was Daisy 
Fay, said: 

“I hear the bluebird and the dove, 
nicest thing I have heard is what the South 
Wind said!” Then two little daisies cried: 

“Please, please tell us what the South Wind 
said!” So Daisy Fay began, with a very grown- 
up manner: 

“This morning I washed my face in the dew, 
and I was just reaching deep into the good 
brown earth to eat my breakfast with my little 
roots, when Poof!—old Mr. South Wind turned 


but the 


a somersault over the hill and landed right 
at my feet. 
“Why, Good-May-Morning to you, Daisy 


Fay,’ said he. ‘I just heard a tale about your 
An-ces-tors.’ ” 

“What are An-ces-tors?” 

“They seemed to be mostly 
replied Daisy Fay, wisely, for she wasn’t quite 
sure about ancestors herself. Daisy Fay con- 
tinued: 

“Years and years ago, all our ancestors lived 
in Europe and Asia, away over the wide blue 
seas. The people kept planting little farms, and 
more little farms, and pulling up daisies and 
more little daisies, until our ancestors were 


asked Daisy Gay. 
grandmothers,” 
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nearly all pulled up by the roots. One day a 
very clever ancestor hid all her seeds in a bundle 
of hay that was on its way to a ship that was 
coming to America. They hid down in the 
dark, while the ship sailed on and on, and when 
it came into port, and that hay was dumped on 
the wharf, who do you think was there?” 

Not one of those daisy children could guess. 

“Their old friend, the South Wind!” said 
Daisy Fay. Then she continued: 

“So the South Wind picked up every one of 
those little seeds, and he carried them away to 
the woods and the fields and the hills. The 
seed children all grew into daisies, and into 
more seeds, and more daisies! And that is how 
we happen to be here. 

“But the nicest thing the wind said was about 
May Day.” 

“This is May Day!” shouted the littlest daisy. 
Daisy Fay told her to be still and to listen. 

“The South Wind said our ancestors had the 
loveliest May in all the world. All the children 
went out into the meadows and the woods and 
sang to the flowers: 

O wake, ve woodland voices, 
And wake, ye woodland flowers. 












“They washed their faces in the dew and 
hung apple blossoms on every one’s door, and 
played all day 

with the flower 


children on 
the hills.” 
“I never 
plaved with 
ja real little 
girl in all 
my life! I 
wish I had 
been one of 
my ances- 


WN 
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tors!” sighed the littlest daisy. Daisy Gay just 
stood on one little stem and twirled her green 
skirts merrily, and said: 

“The South Wind tells very nice stories, but 
I don’t know a single one that has ever come 
true!” 

Just then a big, blundering, yellow butterfly 
bumped into her and crawled over her pretty 
white cap. He was very awkward, for he had 
just hatched out of a little cradle high up in 
the old elm tree. 

Daisy Gay played in the wind with the yellow 
butterfly, and taught him how to hang upside 
down on the under side of her petals. Daisy 
Fay pushed a big fat bumble bee off of her 
stem and laughed to see him kicking his spiked 
boots in the air, trying to get right side up again. 
Daisy May just stood very still, listening to the 
song of the wind in the grass. And this is what 
the littlest daisy heard the wind singing, all 
by himself: 

“T am singing a song to the beautiful 
May, 

She just came over the hills today. 

The tulip flowers and the daffodils 

Have put on their gay little holiday 
frills!” 

“IT have put on my gay little frills too,” 
Daisy May. 

“But you didn’t meet her on _ the 
scolded the South Wind. Then he sang: 

“They skipped so fast 
morning dew 

That the lady slipper skipped out of 
her shoe, 

And the violet lost her blue cap by the 
way; 

But they all ran out to meet beautiful 
May.” 

Poof!—away ran the South Wind _ before 
Daisy May could ask him another thing about it. 

Just then the three little daisies heard a pretty 
tune that was neither the wind’s song nor the 
warbling of the birds in the willow tree. 

“Tootle tee-toot. Tootle tee-toot!” came over 
the top of the hill. 

It was the kind of tune that would make any 
one happy. Daisy Fay and Daisy Gay and 
Daisy May began to dance in the wind, one, two 
three, one, two three, keeping time to the music. 

Suddenly, over the top of the hill came a 
little red-cheeked boy, and he was making thal 
tune on a flute that stuck out of his mouth, so 
that he looked like a bird with a very long bill. 
He wore a green cap with a spray of hawthorn 
hanging over one ear. Then over the hill came 
another little boy and another little girl, unti! 


said 
hills!” 


through the 
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there were a lot of little boys and girls all 
trimmed in hawthorn flowers and fruit blos- 
soms, and all skipping along, keeping time to 
the music. And what do you think those little 
boys and girls were singing? 


“OQ wake, ye woodland 
voices, 

And wake, ye woodland 
flowers!” 

Daisy Fay nearly jumped out 
of the ground when she heard it. 

“It is the May Day song the 
South Wind told us about!” said 
Daisy Fay. 

“It is May Day again!” sang 
the birds. 

“May Day! May Day!” whis- 
pered the rushes down by the brooklet’s bank. 

Sure enough, that is just what it was. Over 
the hill came the happy children, singing their 
pretty song. They carried a long pole that was 
trimmed in ribbons of blue and yellow and red, 
and they put it up on the top of the hill and 
skipped around and around it—one, hop one, 
hop, one two three! Soon their cheeks were as 
red as the tulips on the hill. When they were 
quite tired out with dancing, they sat down 
in the green grass, and a big grown-up young 
lady said: 

“Now children, what day is it?” 

“May Day for Child Health!” shouted the chil- 
dren, as loud as they could shout. 

“For Child Health!” said the echo on the dis- 
tant hill. 

“And what is our flower?” said the grown- 
up one. 

“The Daisy!” shouted the children. 

I wish you could have seen those three little 
daisies when they heard their own name 
shouted by the happy little children on the hill. 

“Do they mean us?” whispered the littlest one. 

Just then the grown-up girl said: 

“Now, James Madison Brown, you may tell 
us why the daisy has been chosen the Child 
Health Day flower.” 

James Madison Brown put his flute aside and 
made this speech: 

“The people used to choose May Day queens 
because they were ‘specially pretty, but now 
they choose them because they are ‘specially 
healthy and well. So all the ’specially healthy 


and well children chose the daisy for their 
lower, because—I think because it is a ’spe- 
cially healthy and well flower! Everybody tries 
to be ’specially healthy ’n’ well on May Day!” 
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said James Madison Brown, with a long breath. 
“That is right,” said the grown-up person. 
“The little daisy drinks lots of dew, and eats 
the right kind of food with her little roots, and 
plays in the sunshine all day 
long. When the winds come, 
she just bends over, but she 
does not break. When the 
drought comes, she never wilts 
sick; when the sun 
| shines, she dances merrily on 
the hills. She goes to bed when 
the sun slips behind the hill, 
and sleeps all night beneath the 
stars. Some people say she is 
not so pretty as other flowers, 
but she is strong and well, and 
that is much finer than to 
Now let’s all give the daisies a little 


or gets 


be pretty. 
salute.” 

Then, while the three little daisies bobbed 
happily on the hill, the children bowed politely 
to them and said: 


“Here’s to the daisy. Long may she live to 
help the children of America celebrate May 
Day for Child Health!” 

Then all the happy children bobbed their 
heads to the daisies, and the little daisies nearly 
bobbed their heads off, making courtesies to the 
children, and the birds sang, “Twril-lee! Twril- 
lee! Twril-laa!” 

James Madison Brown picked up his flute and 
began to toot again. Then one, two three, one, 
two, three, away they skipped over the hill, 
singing: 

“Awake, ye woodland voices.” 


Over the hill they skipped until there was 
just one little girl left, and she waved her hand 
and cried: 

“Goodbye, little Child Health Flowers. 
come again next year!” 

“Goodbye, little girls!” called Daisy Fay. 

“Goodbye, little boys!” called Daisy Gay. 

Daisy May just tucked her pretty little head 
under her leaves and murmured: 

“Isn’t it beautiful to be all the little children’s 
emblem of Child Health?” 

The next morning, when the South Wind 
came rollicking over the hill, the three little 
daisies told him all about their beautiful May. 
The South Wind just laughed and ran off to 
help a little boy fly his kite. 

“IT know lots of nice things!” he called over 
his shoulder as he hurried away. 


We'll 
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Reviews of Interest 





BLOOD PRESSURE 
Tilton Stone, M.D. Second 
Edition. Pp. 90. Price, $1.50. Allen Ross 
& Co., New York. 1925. 
TMHE public interest in health is 
being met by all sorts of books 
and magazine and newspaper arti- 
cles. In a field such as that of per- 
sonal hygiene and preventive medi- 
cine, in which there are still many 
opinions not established by scien- 
tific fact, advice is frequently given 
with the hope that it is right rather 
than the knowledge that it is cer- 
tain. 

“Blood Pressure, High and Low,” 
by Chester Tilton Stone, M.D., is a 
simple little brochure, rather sound 
in its consideration and in its ad- 
vice, but emphasizing perhaps too 
greatly the significance of salt and 
other condiments in the causation 
of the condition it discusses. Very 
wisely, the author emphasizes again 
and again that a person with high 
blood pressure ought to be under 
the care of his individual physician, 


By Chester 


HEALTH THROUGH PREVENTION 


PREVENTION AND COoNn- 
By Thomas D. Wood, 
Grant Rowell, M.D. Pp. 

World Book Company, 
N. Y., and Chicago. 


THROUGH 
DISEASES. 


HEALTH 
TROL OF 
M.D., and Hugh 
119. Price, $1. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
1925. 

HE indefatigable Dr. Thomas D. 

Wood, with excellent assistance, 
presents three splendid books of 
health interest in various fields. 
“Health Through Prevention and 
Control of Diseases” is written with 
the collaboration of Hugh Grant 
Rowell, M.D., contributor to HyGeEta, 
as is also Dr. Wood. Both are 
associated with the department of 
health education of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

In this book the authors set forth 
plans for teachers, school officials, 
school physicians and school nurses 
to use in keeping disease out of 
schools, and information for par- 
ents to aid them in cooperating with 
school authorities. 

The book is full of simple state- 
ments as to disease and its preven- 
tion in outline form and is capable 
of easy comprehension and learn- 
ing. There are valuable charts for 
keeping disease records, and a 
catechism on the methods used that 
will enable the teacher or school 
official to appease the ignorant and 
inquiring parent. 


to General Reader, 
Parent and 


Teacher 











BYWAYS TO HEALTH 


By Thomas D. Wood, M.D., and Theresa 
Dansdill. Pp. 194. Price, $1.50. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 1925. 

N “Byways to Health,” Dr. Wood 

has had the collaboration of 
Theresa Dansdill, director of health 
education for the North Carolina 
Tuberculosis Association. This lit- 
tle book is a sound and entertaining 
presentation of the simple rules for 
personal hygiene that every person 
ought to know. Moreover, it gives 
some attention to relaxation and 
mental health, which are just as 
important as the more positive exer- 
cise and study that appeal to the 
American mind and constitution. 
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From Byways to Health 


You’ve heard of the man from Dundee 
Who always put sand in his tea. 

He received a shock, 

When he found that a.rock 

Had formed on the inside of he. 

“Ah me; ah me; 

How did it happen,” said he, said he, 
“How did it happen to be?” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Source Book 1N HeattwH AnD Puysic a: 
Epucation. By Thomas D. Wood and Clif- 
ford L. Brownell. Pp. 500. Price, $2.50. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 

HE big book of the three is the 

“Source Book in Health and 
Physical Education” by Dr. Wood 
and Clifford L. Brownell, former 
assistant director of health and 
physical education in the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education. 
The book is made up entirely of 
quotations from various writers on 
the topics it concerns. 

Here are a thousand or more 
quotations on relative values of 
biologic, physiologic and psycho- 
logic methods, on play, sportsman- 
ship, citizenship, morale, the pre- 
vention of war, racial progress ani 
eugenics. Here are the texts for 
numerous talks on positive health. 
The concluding chapters present 
the qualifications and training of 
teachers, methods of teaching and 
administration and tests and mea- 
surements. M. F. 


THE PATH OF THE GOPATIS 

By Zilpha Carruthers. Pp. 100. The Na- 
tional Dairy Council, Chicago. 

N THE earliest days, the highest 

title that men bestowed on their 
leaders was Gopatis, or Lord of the 
Cows. Because men depended on 
their cows for life itself, this was a 
sacred office. The man who held 
it must be a warrior to defend the 
herds, a king and a priest as well. 

The narrow, hidden path of the 
Gopatis and his herds leads from 
ancient lands of the east across 
western Europe and America to the 
modern dairies of our day. Ad- 
venture and fighting and progress 
mark the way. The spirit of the 
Gopatis stirs one as one reads the 
tale of his wanderings. 

There is the story of how the 
Arabians first made cheese anid 
many old legends about milk and 
men. 

Modern dairying in all its 
branches is described, as well as 
the methods of biblical herdsmen 
and milkers. This book, which has 
been written for boys and girls, has 
also an appeal to parents and teaclh- 
ers. The book should not only im- 
press children with the importance 
of milk but should inspire them to 
include it as part of their daily diet. 

J. S. 
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EARS AND THE MAN 


srupies IN Socta Work For THe Dear- 
' By Annetta W. Peck, Estelle E. 


Sosuuelson and Ann Lehman. Pp. 217. 
Price, $2. F. A. Davis Company, Philadel- 
phia. 1926. 
B E FORE the development of mod- 
ern social medicine the person 
who was born without the ability 
to hear or the one who lost that 
useful function through disease was 
likely to pass the remainder of his 
life in a sort of despondent attempt 
to overcome his affliction, usually 
with but meager results. If he 
learned any of the various forms of 
sien language he was likely to be 
self-conscious about using it, and 
he resented even more the carrying 
of paper and pencil by which to 
make his wants known to his fellow 
citizens. 

But the world progresses. “Ears 
and the Man” by Annetta W. Peck, 
Estelle E. Samuelson and Ann Leh- 
man of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing tells about this 
progress. The story has added 
interest because the authors are 
themselves deafened and have de- 
voled themselves to the progress of 
their fellows who are similarly 
alllicted. 

This book is not a scientific text. 
It emphasizes hopefulness. It tells 
how the deafened may secure suit- 
able occupations, how they may 
learn lipreading and how they may 
avoid hypersensitivity about their 
condition. It warns against false 
devices that are sold to those 
ignorant of the possibilities in vari- 
ous types of deafness. 

The stimulating stories of dozens 
of persons who have achieved the 
heights regardless of deafness are 
told in an inspiring manner. Final 
chapters are devoted to the preven- 
tion of deafness by the systematic 
study of school children and to the 
presentation of a plan for reducing 
the incidence of deafness to its 
absolute minimum. 

If | knew any one who was deaf, 
near deaf or interested in deafness, 
| should see to it that he secured 
this book. M. F. 


APPROACHING MOTHERHOOD 


By George L. Brodhead. Pp. 200. Price, 
$1.25, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York. 


}. VERY woman confronted with 
‘the knowledge that she is to 
sive birth to a child suddenly real- 
izes that there are several hundred 
questions that she should have 
thought about previously and that 
she wants to know about immedi- 
ately, 
if she is wise enough to go at 
once to her doctor, he will probably 
iswer some of them for her. There 
e likely to be a few that she will 
‘sitate to ask because they seem 
‘> elementary or delicate. Likely 
not if she hesitates to ask her 
vivsician she will be equally ret- 
‘cent about asking her friends. 











From Byways to Health 


Rabbit’s foot and spidah aigs, 
Keep de kink pains outen laigs; 
Graveyard clay in top of shoe; 
No harm come from ole voodoo. 





Dr. George L. Brodhead has kept 

a list of the questions that he has 

been asked to answer and publishes 

them with the correct answers in a 

book called “Approaching Mother- 

hood.” Any expectant mother 
would be glad to have this book. 
M. F. 


VIEWPOINTS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Otp aNd New VIeEwporInts InN Psycuor- 
ogy. By Knight Dunlap. _ First Edition. 
Cloth. Pp. 166. Price, $1.50. C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis. 1925. 

HESE essays are mainly com- 

pesed of shrewd and often witty 
comments on_ distinctly current 
questions, such as mental measure- 
ment, present day schools of psy- 
chology, psychologic factors in 
spiritualism, the psychology of the 
comic and the reading of character 
from external signs. 

Professor Dunlap’s handling of 
mental measurement is extremely 
wholesome. He makes a well di- 
rected attack against all those popu- 
lar writers who have tried to make 
too much of the army intelligence 
test results. These results had great 
military value, but they do not in 
any literal sense indicate that our 
population has on the average the 
intelligence of a 13% year old child. 

The second paper—Present Day 
Schools of Psychology—contains an 
exposition and criticism of four 
important movements in modern 
psychology. The author would 
have been fairer in discussing 
John B. Watson’s theories if he had 
recognized that, though a failure, 
the movement forced a house clean- 
ing in psychology. 

In the case of spiritualism, Pro- 
fessor Dunlap discusses why certain 
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people accept the occult with such 
uncritical readiness. 

The dominating theme in the 
essay on the comic is that of sub- 
limation, the vicarious satisfaction 
of baser impulses. Dunlap is quite 
free from the fantastic conceptions 
of sublimation prevalent in psych- 
analytic writings. 

In the last paper there is a critical 
discussion of the foundations of 
most systems of character reading, 
but added to this is an enlightening 
treatment of the possibilities of 
judging human nature perceptually 
and immediately in terms of signs 
that may never become explicit. 

Professor Dunlap’s book can be 
recommended to the person who 
has already done some reading in 
scientific fields. While in no sense 
a technical work, it does presup- 
pose some psychologic background. 
a wi. 


SKILL IN WORK AND PLAY 

By T. H. Pear. Pp. 107, with seven illus- 
trations. Price, $2.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 1925. 

SOME people, we are accustomed 

to say, are just naturally smart. 
But that sort of explanation will 
not satisfy an inquiring psycholo 
gist. Mr. T. H. Pear, professor of 
psychology in the University of 
Manchester, wrote one book on 
“Remembering and Forgetting,” and 
now he tells us why certain of our 
friends are unusually skilful at 
work or in play. 

The learned psychologist presents 
many scientifically constructed 
curves to prove that practice makes 
perfect, but out of his study comes 
one most significant point of advice. 
In learning, it is of the greatest im- 
portance for the beginner to start 
and continue in such a manner that 
he may avoid bad habits of action, 
which are difficult and sometimes 
impossible to unlearn. 


INDIVIDUAL GYMNASTICS 
By Lillian Curtis Drew. Third Edition. 
Pp. 271, with 121 illustrations. Price, $2.25. 
Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia and New York. 
1926. 
66~NDIVIDUAL Gymnastics,” by 
Lillian Curtis Drew, has chap- 
ters on physical education, methods 
of exercise, correct posture, exer- 
cises for correcting faulty posture, 
the use of exercise in correcting 
bodily deformities, overweight and 
underweight and the control of 
exercise in persons with heart dis- 
-ase or troubles with the thyroid. 
The book is well suited to persons 
with intelligence but is quite be- 
yond the type of mind that believes 
what it gets out of such periodicals 
as Physical Culture. Exercise is 
offered here as an adjunct to sound 
diagnosis and treatment of de- 
formity and diseases and not as a 
panacea. The author’s training and 
experience qualify her to talk with 
authority. M. F. 
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NEGRO HEALTH WEEK 
OBSERVED 


The twelfth annual negro health 
week was observed this year from 
April 4 to 10. A program was care- 
fully planned with special emphasis 
on the establishment and main- 
tenance of individual health habits. 

This program included, besides 
church services and community 
meetings, public discussion of such 
topics as home hygiene, balanced 


diets, campaign against flies and 
mosquitoes, clean up campaign, 


community sanitation, child health 
and adult health, special diseases 
and plans for the year’s work. 

Printed programs and_ health 
rules were distributed in an effort 
to keep up interest throughout the 
year. 


INDENTURED CHILDREN 
ARE SORRY LOT 


Cruel treatment, overwork, lack 
of education and no opportunity 
for recreation were chief causes for 
complaint among indentured chil- 
dren recently surveyed by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Of 540 homes 
visited, 48 per cent were considered 
actually detrimental to the children, 
44 per cent were satisfactory and 
only 8 per cent were of high grade. 

Child indenture is permitted by 
twelve states. In the placing of 
these children, no attempt is made 
to find the home best adapted to 
the individual child. There is in- 
adequate supervision after place- 
ment. The children are committed 
usually because of the neglect, pov- 
erty or immorality of their parents. 

In one case reported, a girl of 
12 years did housework, including 
helping prepare the meals, cared 
for three children, milked six cows 
every night and also helped on the 
farm. However, her foster father 
told the investigator that he would 
never take another child “unless I 
can get one young enough so that 
I can break ’em in to work.” 

In another case, a 9 year old boy 
was indentured on a farm, where 
he did chores, carried wood and 
hoed. One day when he left a gate 
open he was whipped so severely 
that he ran away and hid until 
neighbors found him in an apple 
tree, his body black and blue. 


fro m the 
Field of Health 











CLEVELAND COMBATS JAY- 
WALKING 


The distribution of warning cards 
and posters and the imposition of 
fines have greatly reduced jaywalk- 
ing in Cleveland. 

Warning cards were handed to 
pedestrians on the streets and were 
distributed in the schools. Posters 
were placed on all gasoline filling 
stations to reach the motorists of 
the city. Police captains gave spe- 
cial instruction to the pupils in all 
the schools. Newspaper publicity 
also was used. A number of arrests 
with fines were made, which had 
a pronounced effect on the public. 

Jaywalking is a serious menace to 
life and health. Measures to pre- 
vent it should be adopted in every 
community. 





TO AVOID ARREST 


Cross streets only at intersections. 

Never cross street diagonally. 

Follow traffiic signals whether 
walking or driving. 

Look to the right and left when 
crossing streets. 

Follow these rules and avoid arrest. 











One of the posters used in Cleve- 
land’s campaign against jaywalking 
contains the foregoing rules. 


HEALTHY TEACHERS 


The school children and com- 
munities of California are being 
provided with healthy teachers. 


Women students at the University 
of California are examined during 
their year of practice teaching, as 
well as at the end of their course 
when receiving their certificates. 

Advice is given as to remedying 
any defects that may be found at 
the time of the first examination. 
In this way they may improve or 
correct the condition before they 
start on their first position. 


GOGGLES MAY PREVENT 
BLINDNESS 


The value of goggles for indus- 
trial workers cannot be overempha- 
sized. From a Buffalo plant come 
two new instances of goggles having 
saved workers from probable blind- 
ness. 

One case was that of an elec- 
trician who was soldering a lug. 
The hot solder splashed up into his 
face, much of it striking his goggles. 
He was not injured at all, but with- 
out the goggles to protect his eyes 
he might have lost his sight. 

Another man was cutting rivets. 
A molding above him deflected the 
head of a rivet, which flew back- 
ward and hit the man’s goggles, 
shattering the lens. However, no 
glass entered his eye, and the rivet 
fell into his shirt pocket. Without 
the goggles, it would undoubtedly 
have hit his eye and caused blind- 
ness. 


GIVING THE DEAFENED 
CHILD A CHANCE 


When people can see a deformity 
or defect they usually try to rem- 
edy it, as is shown in the work 
done for crippled children. 

However, deafness is not easily 
recognized, particularly in children. 
A child who is losing his hearing 
does not himself know at first what 
is wrong, but things seem different, 
he cannot understand what people 
want and expect of him. There- 
fore children’s noses, throats and 
ars should be examined regularly 
to detect deafness or any defect 
that may cause it. 

Repeated colds, ear aches, run- 
ning ears, infected adenoids and 
tonsils, measles, influenza, scarlet 
fever or nasal obstructions may 
cause deafness. Many cases of deaf- 
ness could be prevented by a know!- 
edge of these various causes, and 
attention to the ears of a person 
who has been subject to any of 
them. 

Lipreading should be taught to all 
children and older persons whose 
deafness cannot be cured. There 
are countless instances of people 
who have become independent and 
successful after learning lipreading. 
All the advantages of school and 
college have been open to such 
persons, regardless of their defects. 
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7 THE RELAY RACE 
“The Relay Race” was one of the 
entries in the finals of the sculpture 
) 3 competition held recently in the Royal 
A Academy, England. 
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SCULPTURE WINS PRIZE 


Sports was the subject of a recent 
sculpture competition in England. 
“The Boxers” won the Rome Scholar- 
ship for its sculptor, Emile Jacot. 


Underwood and Underwood 


TESTING BUTTER AND 
EGGS 

Approximately, $10,000,000 
worth of butter and eggs was 
exported from the United States 
during 1925. This dairy special 
ist of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce knows where the best 
butter and eggs are produced in 
the United States and finds mar- 
kets for them. 
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ARTIFICIAL SUN 


liere is an ultraviolet 
ray lamp being used to 
treat patients suffering 
from tuberculosis of the 
bone, Its light is more 
intense than sunlight. 





Underwood and Underwood 





MEDAL FOR RECREATION TEACHER 


Refugee orphans of the Near East forgot, dur- 
ing the years of starvation and exile, how to 
laugh and play. Miss Ann Alice Rouse worked 
for two years teaching recreation and American 
games to 3,000 orphans at Syvra, Greece. She is 
to receive the Near East Medal for distinguished 
service. 


Underwood and Underwood > 
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ACTION 


Lacrosse is 
great sport and 
good exercise, 
these Los Ange- 
les girls think. 





Underwood and Underwood 
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PRECAUTIONS FOR THE 
MILKER 


fhe spirit of milk certification, 
of better milk for better babies, 
should be felt by the milker, says 
the milk commission of the Kings 
County Medical Society. While he 
need not be “fussy,” he must do 
everything in his power to make 
his milk fit food for babies and for 
the sick. 

Milk for sale should be whole 
milk from tuberculin tested cows. 
It should be fresh, never more than 
twenty-four hours from the farm, 
clean and extremely low in bac- 
terial count. This milk commission 
certifies milk with a bacterial count 
2,000 less per ce. than any other 
milk. This milk must be cooled 
immediately and never allowed to 
reach a temperature higher than 
50 degrees F, 

The milker himself should have 
a physical examination before be- 
sinning work and once a week 
while he is working. This will 
include stool and throat examina- 
tions of all milkers, and exami- 
nations of blood, urine and sputum 
when necessary. In this way the 
disease carrier will be eliminated. 

The hands of the milker should 
be washed before milking each 
cow. The “field” should be clipped, 
scrubbed up and otherwise made 
absolutely clean. Pails, strainers 
and other utensils should be steril- 
ized. 


IDLENESS HASTENS OLD 
AGE 


Old age comes on more quickly 
from a life of idleness than from 
one of work. The mind and body 
fall into decay from disuse, says 
Better Health, a recent bulletin from 
the Oklahoma Tuberculosis Society. 

The indolent natives of the Orient 
average from 19 to 25 years as a 
lifetime. The wide awake, active 
Occidental has an average life span 
of 56 years, 

Youth may be considered as vital 
force or spiritual energy. Old age 
is a form of spiritual decay, weari- 
ness and disillusion. Older people 
should mingle with young ones, 
linding their amusement and em- 
ployment with them. Solitude and 
revery hasten the approach of old 


ase, 


CHILDREN WRITE HEALTH 
MAGAZINE 


M is for milk, 
You need to drink plenty, 
But no tea or coffee before you are 20. 


This verse is part of the health 
ilphabet appearing in the little 
agazine “Health and Science” 
\ritten by pupils in the junior high 
‘hool of West Reading, Pa. The 
‘lagazine reflects the children’s 
interest in health topics. 


FACTORY 
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EMPLOYEES DRINK MILK 





Machines stop twice each day while employees of the Hunting- 
ton (Ind.) Shoe and Leather Company quaff milk from bottles. 
Production is greater and sick leaves are fewer since the mid- 


session milk drinking began. 
Men, p. 281.) 


(See editorial, Milk for Working 





HEALTHY RECREATION VS. 
VENEREAL DISEASE 
Venereal diseases cost the British 
Navy 325,557 days in one year, 
according to a statement made by 
Surgeon Commander T. B. Shaw 
in a recent address. He urged 
that facilities for sports and other 
healthy forms of amusement should 
be made available for seamen on 
leave, in order to combat the spread 

of venereal diseases. 

The closing of the brothels in 
Gibraltar was followed by a very 
decided decrease in the amount of 
venereal disease in that place. 

Healthy recreation is the enemy 
of the vice that brings about these 
diseases and should be provided for 
all classes of society, Mr. Shaw 
believes. 


CHILDREN FISH FOR 
HEALTH 


A novel plan for interesting chil- 
dren in health habits was carried 
out by the Miami County (Ohio) 
Red Cross Chapter. At the county 
fair a fish pond was set up under 
a tent. The children were pro- 
vided with bamboo poles and en- 
thusiastically fished for health, 
Every one of the 800 fishermen 
caught a fish. 

Tooth brushes, samples of tooth 
pastes, health booklets, bits of vege- 
tables, soap, fly swatters and similar 
things were the fish. To each was 
attached a message in verse explain- 
ing its use. The schools were 
closed so that all the children 
could have a chance to visit the 
pond. This project was so success- 
fui that it will be repeated next 
year. 


BLIND MAN TO HELP THE 
BLIND 

Blind lawyers, ministers, phy- 
sicians, musicians, typists and fac- 
tory workers are not the result of 
accident or genius, stated Senator 
Lanius of Pennsylvania, in a recent 
address. 

Careful consideration of the 
ability of each blind person and 
thorough training are responsible 
for the number of self-supporting, 
happy and constructive blind citi- 
zens. 

In order to teach the people the 
principal causes of blindness and 
the means of preventing it, and to 
bring to the community a better 
appreciation of the existing facili- 
ties for training the blind, Senator 
Lanius, himself a totally blind man, 
will spend the next year in lectur- 
ing throughout the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. He will conduct a one week 
campaign in each of fifty-three 
cities. 


INFIRMARY IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


An infirmary, or room for rest 
and first aid, for pupils who be- 
come sick or are accidentally in- 
jured during school hours is sug- 
gested by the North Carolina State 
Board of Health. The child’s family 
physician is called immediately, 
and the case turned over to him as 
soon as he arrives. 

Such a room can be made from an 
outgrown classroom. A few wooden 
supports with curtains make cubi- 
cles. Inside each of these is a cot. 
A cabinet with first aid supplies, a 
table and a few chairs complete the 
furnishings. 
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MAY 1 CHILD HEALTH DAY 


The third celebration of May 
Day as national Child Health Day 
is being held on May 1, 1926. 
Schools, clubs and health organiza- 
tions everywhere are cooperating 
to make it a success. 

The first May Day was celebrated 
2,300 years ago in Rome, in honor 
of Flora, the goddess of fertility. 
From this arose the custom of 
decorating a May pole or a tree and 
of including flowers and plants in 
the celebration. Since those days 


science has taught man how, by 
conservation and _ by intelligent 
care, and by planting only good 


seeds in the proper soil, he may 
reap a harvest of the finest flowers 
and fruits and vegetables, year after 
year. 

Science has also shown how, by 
the same methods of care and con- 
servation of children, the world 
may develop the finest citizenship 
of healthy, alert men and women. 
As with flowers and plants, the 
earlier that proper care is given 
children the better the results 
will be. 

With this idea in mind, the 
American Child Health Association, 
which sponsors Child Health Day, 
is emphasizing this year the health 
of the preschool child. The aim is 
to have every child who enters 
school in September healthy and 
strong and free from physical de- 
fects. The natural health center is 
the home, and it should do its part 


in conserving the health of the 
children. 
The health of the parents and 


others in the family, living condi- 
tions, diet, training, recreation and 
medical and dental supervision are 
factors in the home that influ- 
ence the child’s health. Child 
Health Day celebrations will urge 
that regular attention be given 
these things. 

In Chicago and suburbs, the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute is 
inaugurating a health week be- 
ginning with Child Health Day 
on May 1. In this, and in other 
communities, plays, pageants, pa- 
rades, clinics and lectures, health 
examinations and health prize 
contests are being employed. 
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It is hoped that, by committees 
and follow up work, the May Day 
spirit of child health may be 
carried on through the year. May 
Day celebrations in schools are 
even planned in September and 
held in May as the culmination of 
the year’s work in child health. 


PREVENTING PLAYGROUND 
ACCIDENTS 


The total number of accidents on 
playgrounds last year was less than 
one in 100,000, according to a re- 
port in Parks and _ Recreation. 
There were four deaths in a re- 
ported attendan¢e of over 35,000,000. 
One of these was due to drowning, 
two were on high lawn swings and 
one on a slide. 

Prevention of accidents depends 
on two factors, inspection and in- 
struction. All the apparatus should 
be inspected daily and its condition 
reported. If any defects are found 


the apparatus should be put out of 
use until it can be repaired. 

















May pole 
dances, prize 
babies and milk 
maid parades 
help to form 
May Day cele- 
brations spon- 
sored by the 
Chicago Tuber- 
culosis Institute. 
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WATER SUPPLIES UNSAFE 
AFTER FLOODS 


Water supply streams are apt to 
become contaminated during peri- 
ods of floods. Superintendents and 
other officials of public water sup- 
plies should inspect water sheds 
and purification plants to be sure 
that they are in perfect condition 
to meet the extra burden during 
flood time, when the water may be 
turbid and infected, says the New 
York health department. 

There is great danger of infec- 


tion, because during the spring 
floods the winter’s accumulation 


of filth from animal inclosures, 
water closets and _ cesspools is 
washed into the streams. The dan- 
ger of contamination is increased 
by the rapid flow of the stream at 
such times. 

Supplies obtained from wells and 
springs may also become contami- 
nated because the flood affects the 
ground water. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS IN 
INDUSTRY 


The “will to fitness,” rather than 
physical strength, must guide in the 
determination of a man’s fitness for 
a certain job, according to a report 
in the Industrial Hygiene Bulletin. 

Courage and hope may make a 
weak body stronger than a strong, 
muscular body that is not supported 
by such mental and moral qualities. 

Every worker must find for him- 
self his physical fitness for a par- 
ticular machine or kind of work. 
He must know just how long he is 
able to do his work without being 
conscious of some physical defect 
or shortcoming. The ability to 
carry on through the day with- 
out being reminded of pain or 
muscular fatigue indicates phys- 
ical fitness for the job he is doing. 

If he is sure that he is not fit 
for the work, he should consult 
a physician. This is only fair 
to himself and his employer, and 
has an important bearing on the 
matter of industrial accidents. 
Many of these occur as a result 
of men doing work for which 
they are not physically fit. 
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uestions 
and Answers 


If you have a question 
relating to health, write to 














Red Meat and White Meat 


To the Editor:—Is there any essen- 
tial difference between red meat 
and white meat? It is a common 
practice to recommend to invalids 
white meat, such as_ chicken, 
rather than red meat, such as 
steak. Is there any scientific 
reason for such procedure? Has 
meat broth or chicken broth any 


food value? R. L. C., Maryland. 


Answer.—Red meat contains more 
extractives than does white meat. 
When cooked thoroughly, there is 
no great difference in the food 
properties of different kinds of 
meat, fish or chicken. The reason 
for recommending white meat to 
invalids is that white meat is more 
tender, more palatable and perhaps 
easier to digest than is well done 
red meat. 

The food value of meat broth or 
chicken broth usually depends on 
the amount of fat or vegetables that 
are served with the broth. For 
invalids, broth is an appetizing and 
somewhat stimulating substance. It 
is easy to take and for that reason 
is often the first thing employed in 
a convalescent diet. 


Itching 


To the Editor:—I have been se- 
verely annoyed for about a week 
with an intense itching all over 
my body. There is no eruption 
or any visible change in the skin. 
Can you advise anything that will 
give relief? Is this what is called 
winter itch? = B. — a Ohio. 


Answer.—The intense generalized 
itching described might be due to 
some type of intoxication that gives 
rise to hives; or it might be, as sug- 
gested, winter itch. In the latter 
condition the itching is usually not 
generalized but is much more severe 
7 the extremities, particularly the 
egs. 

The itching is usually accom- 
panied by a dry skin. 

Relief is obtained by keeping the 
body well greased with a bland oil, 
such as olive oil. 

Many other conditions, however, 
sive rise to itching without erup- 
tion, and if the condition does not 
clear up readily it would be advisa- 
ble to consult a physician and have 
iim make a thorough search for a 
definite cause. 


“Questions «end Answers,” 
HyGe1a, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp. Questions are sub- 
mitted to recognized authori- 
lies in the several branches 
of medicine. Diagnoses in 
individual cases are not 
attempted nor is treatment 
prescribed. 











Ultraviolet Ray 


To the Editor:—The skin on my 
face is very oily, and I have been 
advised to have several treat- 
ments with the ultraviolet ray. 
Would this be injurious to my 
skin? Is the oily condition likely 
to appear again? The skin on the 
rest of my body is very dry. 

M. S., Connecticut. 


Answer.—The ultraviolet’ ray, 
properly applied in a case of oili- 
ness of the face, should not be 
injurious to the skin. Such treat- 
ment would probably lead to some 
improvement, but permanency of 
results from the use of the ultra- 
violet ray alone should not be 
promised or expected. 

Ultraviolet ray therapy is of great 
value in certain fields, but, unfortu- 
nately, at present its rational and 
scientific application is being 
greatly hindered by commercial 
exploitation. 


Reestablishment of Mother’s Milk 


To the Editor:—Can a mother’s 
milk be brought back after being 


dried up? L. H. R., Ohio. 


Answer.—The reestablishment of 
lactation, or the secretion of breast 
milk, after an infant has been 
weaned is possible in many cases, 
but it depends on the following 
factors: 


1. The mother must be willing 
and anxious to breast-feed her 
baby. 

2. Lactation must have been well 
established in the first instance. 


3. The longer the period of wean- 
ing, the more difficult will be the 
reestablishment, but it is possible 
after periods as long as_ seven 
weeks, but no longer. 

After three or four weeks little 
difficulty is experienced as a rule, 
if persistently attempted. 


Epilepsy and Childbirth 


To the Editor:—My fiancée, now 


24 years old, suffered with a mild. 


form of epilepsy from the time 
she was about 5 years old until 
she reached the age of 11, but has 
never had an attack since. In 
every respect she seems perfectly 
healthy, except for a slight lan- 
guor at times. Is there any rea- 
son why marriage or childbearing 
should bring about a return of 
her affliction? Would the off- 
spring certainly be affected simi- 
larly? What would you suggest 
to avoid any possibility of a 
return of this condition? 
M. W., California. 


Answer.—Epilepsy is a symptom 
and not a disease, and there are 
many different causes for it. Un- 
fortunately science is quite ignorant 
of the nature of these causes in 
most cases. 

A small proportion of persons 
who have had seizures at intervals 
over a number of years recover 
entirely. Some of them, and even 
some persons who continue to have 
attacks, have children that are not 
afflicted with epilepsy. The fact 
that the seizures occurred only 
during the period of most active 
growth is much in the patient’s 
favor. Nevertheless, with the facts 
presented, most physicians would 
probably advise against marriage. 

The only preventive measures 
that could be recommended would 
be careful hygiene in regard to diet, 
sleep, fresh air, exercise and recrea- 
tion and the avoidance of all un- 
necessary stress and strain. This 
means avoiding emotional excite- 
ment, keen competition, worry and 
exacting conditions in work and 
play. It is these last considerations 
that bear on the questions as to 
marriage and childbearing. 


Cataract 
To the Editor:—Will you kindly 
tell me if cataract of the eye can 
be cured or removed without 
operation? A. J. H., Ohio. 


Answer.—Cataract is essentially 
any clouding of the crystalline lens 
and consists, so far as is known, of 
withdrawal of water from the lens 
fibers and the formation of vacuoles, 
or space, between the fibers. Later, 
the fibers themselves degenerate 
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and become opaque, and there is 
no known process by which their 
transparency can be restored. 

The opaque spots are sometimes 
located in just the center of the lens 
and then the patient can often see 
much better with his back to the 
light and with the pupil dilated. In 
other cases the opaque spots are lo- 
cated nearer the edge of the pupil- 
lary part of the lens, and when the 
patient faces the light the pupil 
narrows and he sees better. 

Vision in this way varies from 
day to day, and one is apt honestly 
to think that some medicine that he 
is using has really “absorbed” his 
cataract. Careful tests do not, how- 
ever, show that vision has im- 
proved. 

A surgical operation for the re- 
moval of the lens is the only known 
remedy. After its removal, the pa- 
tient must wear thick convex lenses 
of approximately the same focusing 
strength as the crystalline lens in 
order to see well. 


Removal of Moles 


To the Editor:—Is there any safe 
way of removing hairy moles? 
Can there be any danger of cancer 
starting as a result of their re- 
moval? What causes them to 
grow? Is there any truth to the 
statement that constant handling 
or friction will make them larger? 
Is there any ointment prepared 
that is safe to use and will accom- 
plish its purpose of removing 
moles? Does the location of a 
mole have anything to do with 
danger in removing it? 


P. J. C., North Dakota. 


Answer.—The ordinary hairy 
mole, which is pea sized or larger, 
light brown and elevated, can be re- 
moved satisfactorily by one skilled 
in this work with the application 
of the electric needle, followed by 
repeated light freezings with car- 
bon dioxide snow. 

The danger of cancer starting as 
a result of the removal of moles de- 
pends solely on the type of mole 
treated. Cancer frequently results 
from the removal of certain types, 
which, if not interfered with, 
would cause no disturbance. An 
expert should decide on the advisa- 
bility of removing a mole. 

The cause of the growth of 
moles is not known. It is a fact 
that, following continued irritation, 
growth not uncommonly results. 

There is no ointment that can be 
used safely that will remove moles. 

Generally speaking, the location 
of a mole has nothing to do with 
the danger in removing it. 

As a rule, it is advisable not to 
interfere with moles. Ordinarily, 
they are not considered disfiguring 
by any one except their possessor. 
Unless there is some specific reason 
why a mole should be removed, it is 
advisable to let it be, even though 


it is of one of the “harmless” types. 
If the mole is really disfiguring, 
or if it is located in a‘spot where 
it receives constant irritation by the 
clothing or the comb, it should be 
removed. 


Cyclic Vomiting 


To the Editor:—Can 
cause be attached to ¢ 


any direct 
vclic vomit- 


ing? Has any one, to your knowl- 
edge, made a study of the causes 
of cyclic vomiting? 


\. C. J., Wisconsin. 


inswer.—Cyclic vomiting (“‘bil- 
ious attacks,” “periodic” vomiting 
or acidosis) is a condition peculiar 
to childhood. It is characterized 
by its sudden onset without appar- 
ent cause. In severe cases, even a 
teaspoonful of water will not be 
retained. The vomitus is often 
green or yellow with bile and in 
severe cases may be blood tinged. 
The urine and breath have a pecu- 
liar, sweet, apple-like odor. 

Cyclic vomiting is caused by a 
disturbance in metabolism often 
induced in susceptibles by an infec- 
tion of the respiratory tract, indis- 
cretion in diet or fatigue. The fact 
that baking soda and _ dextrose, 
given very early in an attack, will 
often prevent its further develop- 
ment, leads one to conclude that 
cyclic vomiting is caused by a 
deficiency in the alkali reserve of 
the body. 

The omission or reduction to a 
minimum of milk and cream in a 
susceptible’s diet, with, fortnightly, 
teaspoonful doses of baking soda, 
will not infrequently decrease or 
entirely prevent its recurrence. 

Fatigue and constipation are fac- 
tors in the onset of a spell. 


Soreness in Breasts 


To the Editor:—I should like some 
information concerning soreness 
in the breasts. This is continu- 
ous with only a partial absence 
during menstruation. One, which 
is especially sore, seems to have 
little lumps deep in the side of 
the breast. What causes pain 
in the chest bone between the 
breasts? This troubles me at 
night. I am 36 vears old and in 
good health. 


A. P. H., Michigan. 


Answer.—There can be no doubt 
that the inquirer has some abnor- 
mal condition in her breasts that 
may, or may not, prove serious. 
The mere presence of a lump should 
be sufficient cause for an immediate 
careful examination by a physician. 
This is particularly true in a woman 
past 35. 


While many women have oc- 
casional pains and even periods 
of soreness without any serious 


trouble, it is only by examination 
that cancer can be excluded. 
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Many intelligent people have the 
mistaken idea that cancer is always 
accompanied by pain. Unfortu- 
nately, cancer frequently grows 
painlessly until it has reached such 
proportions that cure is out of the 
question. On the other hand, man, 
simple tumors, cysts and chronic 
inflammations are discovered on 
account of pain. A good physician 
can usually tell by examination 
exactly what breast condition is 
present, but in case of doubt a 
lump should be removed and care- 
fully examined under the micro- 
scope. 

Thousands of lives would be 
saved if every woman would report 
to her physician as soon as she 
finds anything like a tumor mass 
in her breast. 


Round Shoulders 


To the Editor:—I am 24 years old 
and have been round shouldered 
most of my life. If it is possible 
to correct this at least a little, 
will you advise me the best 
method to pursue? Should I wear 
shoulder braces, or will exercise 
alone be sufficient? 

M. R., Montana. 


Answer.—The shape of the bony 
framework of the chest and the 
upper part of the back is pretty 
well determined at the age of 24. 
The round shoulders are in reality 
a round back due to the shape of 
the individual bones of the spine 
and the cartilages between them. 

A lateral x-ray picture of such a 
back will show several vertebrae 
(spinal bones) narrower than nor- 
mal in front, thus increasing the 
physiologic curve in this region; 
the spine below often shows an 
excessive hollowing of the back. 

Round shoulders is a condition 
not always due to slouchy habits. 
It may be inherited as a character- 
istic family physique, or be due to 
congenitally defective vertebrac. 
Debilitating diseases in childhood 
may predispose to it. 

Not rarely it develops in adoles- 
cents as a chronic, usually painless, 
affection of the developing surfaces 
of the vertebrae, ending in the firm 
union of the several affected seg- 
ments. This prevents any justifi- 
able means of straightening. 

It usually has some anatomic con- 
dition as a basis, rather than a 
so-called faulty posture. Even in 
the presence of anatomic defects, 
such measures as braces or casts are 
used in the growing child to pre- 
vent an increase of the deformity 
or to reduce it as much as possible. 
In the adult these measures have 
very little real influence. 

Properly selected exercises under 
a trained instructor may so develop 
related parts that the real deformity 
in the presence of good musculature 
may become much less noticeable. 


